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NOTES 


GENERAL REMARK. We have simplified the transcription of Arabic 
words to make them easier to read by those who do not know Arabic, 
while at the same time trying to keep as close as possible to the 
original. The letter ‘ain has been replaced by the sign ’. 


The Qur’anic texts have been quoted from the translation by Arthur 
S. ARBERRY, Oxford University Press. 
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Foreword 


In this number we are presenting some orientations 
which will be able to inspire and guide the relations 
between Christians and Muslims. We are particularly 
indebted to Father Joseph Cuoq and Mr. Louis Gardet for 
this study which they have undertaken with the collabora- 
tion of several consultors and also with corresponding 
experimentation and research. May all be sincerely 
thanked for this realization, which, we are sure, will 
encourage a more profound friendship between Christians 
and Muslims. 


Without doubt, this paper, as the authors themselves 
are well aware, is only a first step. Further reflection, we 
hope, will follow which will bring progress in a still more 
explicit and more generalized Islamic-Christian dialogue. 


The task of reflection, therefore, must go on. It will 
be both delicate and of long duration. It cannot be carried 
out by the Secretariat alone nor by Christians alone. It 
will take the combined efforts of theologians, philosophers 
and those engaged in dialogue itself, at all levels, both 
Christians and Muslims. All of us must reflect and act to 
construct a human community in which each one will feel 
himself understood, respected and loved. 


In addressing ourselves more especially here to 
Christians, we desire that the reading of this paper should 
initiate a dialogue with the Secretariat so that each one 
of us may arrive together at a great refinement of our 
regard for the Islamic world and that in this way we may 
prepare ourselves for a true dialogue with the Muslims, in 
fidelity to the truth and in unselfish friendship. 


PAUL CARDINAL MARELLA 
President 


Introduction 


The number of ideologies, cultures and religions 
throughout the world is continually on the increase, and 
there seems little chance that this tendency will be 
reversed. 


One can no longer adopt an attitude of mere tolerance 
when faced with such multiplicity, as one could have 
done in the past when such civilisations, cultures and 
religions were closed-in systems, independent of one 
another, Co-existence — or more exactly merely living 
side-by-side — was sufficient then to establish peaceful 
relations between them. But such an attitude is becoming 
daily less feasible. Today we should rather talk of frankly 
accepting other systems as they are and of opening our- 
selves up to them under our true colours, in order to seek 
beyond our differences, the points on which we agree and 
which can lead us to a higher unity than that which binds 
us to the members of our own particular group. 


In practice, this means engaging in dialogue with 
other systems than our own. For in fact this is first and 
foremost an encounter with other people whereby we seek 
to enter into personal relations with them in spite of our 
ideological differences. Dialogue can only be said to be 
producing all the good of which it is capable when we 
come to know and welcome the other person as he really 
and truly is. 
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So naturally dialogue can take on many different 
forms according to the purpose for which we meet one 
another and according to our own personal characteristics 
and dispositions. There is the occasional dialogue which 
consists in the sporadic encounters which politeness or 
spontaneous affection demands of those concerned. Then 
there is the ‘professional’ dialogue between those engaged 
in a common enterprise. Again one can speak of ‘cultural’ 
dialogue, the meeting of cultures according to the laws of 
acculturation. 


One could also mention doctrinal, political, social and 
other forms of dialogue in which people exchange views 
with one another, compare their different stand-poins, and 
either modify their own opinions or on the contrary 
become more certain of their own positions. Finally there 
is religious dialogue which can be sub-divided into doctri- 
nal, historical, exegetical, spiritual, and other forms. 


As we develop our ideas in the following pages we 
shall keep all these forms of dialogue in mind, although 
we are not going to follow out all these different lines of 
research in detail. That would make this paper much too 
long. Our main objective will be to underline some of the 
conditions which are necessary if there is to be a really 
solid dialogue between Muslims and Christians. 


We are not trying to fix definite formulae for such a 
dialogue, but rather to define the spirit in which it should 
take place. We should be animated by a deep respect and 
a disinterested love for those who are taking part in this 
dialogue with us. This does not mean that we must agree 
with our partners all along the line, but what it does 
exclude is merely expressing disapproval or indulging in 
polemics. Neither side need fear to state the points on 
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which they disagree. On the contrary the fact of pluralism 
requires us to show ourselves as we really are. Both sides 
have a duty to try and understand the points on which 
they disagree, just as much as the points on which they 
are in agreement. Unfortunately many people get no 
further than this. Yet perhaps there is another method, 
which is not mentioned by textbooks, but which life itself 
teaches us, namely to follow up the ways in which our 
paths give signs of converging. This is a way which has 
not been explored and which has to be rediscovered on 
each separate occasion, taking into account the people 
involved and their attitudes. The ideas given in this paper 
have no other purpose than humbly to suggest where 
certain landmarks may be found on the road which brings 
Muslims and Christians closer together. 


The aim of such dialogue is not to “convert” the 
other party, nor to make them doubt their own faith. It 
should quite simply stimulate those taking part not to 
remain inert in the positions they have adopted, but to 
help all concerned to find a way to become better people 
in themselves and to improve their relations with one 
another, so as to make the world as a whole a better place 
in which to live. 


What we have to say is addressed to Christians who 
wish to practise an open dialogue with the Muslims with 
whom they are in contact. This determination, which is 
essential to success, will give our relations with them a 
special character, and will direct our thoughts in certain 
directions indicated by the cuitural and theological 
reactions of a Christian who comes face to face with other 
religions...... 
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The plan we have followed is very simple. We shall 
try and establish the attitudes we must adopt when we 
enter into conversation with Muslims (Ch 1). Such con- 
siderations will lead us on to make an effort to get to 
know Islam better in its main outlines so that we may 
understand those with whom we are conversing well 
enough to be able to use the same language when talking 
about spiritual matters (Ch. Il). Then we shall attempt 
to apply such general directions in practice, by describing 
very rapidly what sort of man the Muslim of today really is 
(Ch. Ill). Of course this objective knowledge of Islam 
will make it necessary for us to change our attitude 
towards it and to take a second look at our prejudices on 
the subject (Ch. IV). Eveything we shall have to say is 
bound to emphasise the distance that separates Muslims 
from Christians. As the very nature of dialogue will make 
it necessary to reduce the gap between us we shall 
endeavour to point out in what directions this may be 
accomplished (Ch. V.), and to show that our faith should 
lead to an open form of spirituality which will help us to 
enter into a truly spiritual dialogue with the Muslims 
(Ch. VI). 


Such then are the main lines we hope to follow. In 
these few pages it will not be possible to say everything 
on the subject: all we are trying to do is to establish a 
few guidelines. It is up to the reader to see what he 
thinks of them and to adapt them to his own point of view 
and to his purpose, not merely so as to express them 
more precisely, but to help us all share our ideas with one 
another and so improve our technique in all forms of 
dialogue. 


A NOTE OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
INDIAN EDITION 


We are happy to present the Indian Edition of the 
Guidelines for a dialogue between Muslims and Christians. 
This Indian edition comes as a follow-up to the ‘’Guide- 
lines for Inter-Religious Dialogue” published by the 
Commission for Dialogue, in 1977. This Guidelines for 
Inter-Religious Dialogue is, as we expressed in the intro- 
ductory words, “an invitation to all to open their hearts 
and minds for a brotheriy relationship in depth with the 
believers of other religions and even with those who 
profess no religion at ali” (Guidelines for Inter-Religious 
Dialogue, Varanasi, 1977, p. vii.) 


The Indian Edition of the Guidelines for a Dialogue 
Between Muslims and Christians will, we hope, meet a 
specific need as a help in the communion of dialogue 
between Muslims and Christians. Dialogue, for a Christian, 
“is the response of Christian faith in God’s saving presence 
in other religious traditions and the expression of the firm 
hope of their fulfilment in Christ“ (Report of the General 
Meeting of the C.B.C.I., Calcutta 1974, p. 140). In this 
pilgrimage of hope, we recall the understanding of the 
fellow pilgrims as expressed in the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil: “Upon the Moslems, too, the Church looks with 
esteem. They adore one God, living and enduring, merciful 
and all-powerful, maker of heaven and earth and Speaker 
to men. They strive to submit wholeheartedly even to His 


inscrutable decrees, just as did Abraham, with whom the 
Islamic faith is pleased to associate itself. Though they do 
not acknowledge Jesus as God, they revere Him as a 
prophet. They also honor Mary, His virgin mother; at 
times they call on her, too, with devotion. In addition they 
await the day of judgement when God will give each man 
his due after raising him up. Consequently, they prize 
moral life, and give worship to God especially through 
prayer, almsgiving, and fasting” (The Documents of 
Vatican Il, edited by Walter M. Abbott S.J., p. 663.) 


It is with joy that we look at the scene of inter- 
religious dialogue in India. In the All-India Consultation 
on Evangelization of Patna 1973, the attention of the 
Church in India was drawn to the urgency of promoting 
dialogue between Muslims and Christians, of the need of 
preparing our communities for this dialogue. It was to 
meet this felt-need that we organized over ‘ten courses on 
Islam’ in different regions, with the help of the Henry 
Martin Institute. We are also happy to note that a few 
persons are already involved in this specific field and that 


a few others are preparing themselves to commit to this 
work. 


The Indian Edition of the Guidelines contains an 
additional chapter on Islam in India, and a new bibliogra- 
phy Our response to the call to dialogue should proceed 
from an understanding of Islam in India; hence the chapter 
is in place. This chapter on Islam in India is the work of 
Father Christian W. Troll S.J. In this work he was helped 
by a few friends. Our gratitude to this team for this 
excellent work. We express our thanks to the Vatican 
Secretariate for Non-Christian Religions, to Mgr. Rossano 
in particular for giving us the permission to bring out an 
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Indian Edition of the Guidelines for a Dialogue between | 
Muslims and Christians. | 


With the best wishes of the members of the Commis- 
sion to all those who find inspiration and light in the path | 
of dialogue from this “Guidelines”, with thanks for the | 
collaboration being extended to us in this work. | 


Yours in The Lord, 
Bishop Mudartha, 
Chairman, C.B.C.I. Dialogue Commission, 





Fr. Albert Nambiaparambil C.M.I. 
Secretary, C.B.C.!. Dialogue Commission, 
66 Varanasi Cantt. U.P. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The attitude of a christian 
taking part in dialogue 


Dialogue is a word which can easily give rise to 
misunderstandings. Far too often it is limited to meetings 
between experts to discuss some particular problem they 
wish to elucidate. We understand something much wider 
in scope when we talk about dialogue. For us the word 
covers not only an exchange of views on scientific and 
intellectual subjects but even the most ordinary conversa- 
tion about what we experience in our daily lives. The 
type of dialogue is not specified by the matter under 
discussion but by the way in which we approach the 
other person concerning the subject in hand. There is 
often more real dialogue between two workmen shaking 
hands than between two scientists having a discussion. 


È That is why all of us, whatever our social rank or 
intellectual level, must take part in dialogue. That is why 
we must always keep this basic idea in mind while reading 
these pages. even when the discussion seems to be 
remote from everyday life. 


l. CERTAIN GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Dialogue can only take place between human beings, 
not between systems 


One needs to insist on this point that dialogue can 
only take place with people who, like ourselves, have 
their own heritage and who are subject to the influence 
of their own past, who have their own ways of thought 
and their own personal temperaments. Dialogue cannot 
take place between systems of philosophy or between 
religions but only between human beings experiencing 
human and religious influences. 


No doubt, points of contact can be established 
between different systems of belief, along lines of thought 
that all accept. But a dialogue of this kind has no 
meaning apart from facilitating the encounter of minds, 
by lessening prejudice and eliminating obstacles. What 
really matters in all this is the personal contacts establi- 
shed between individuals. The principal elements in all 
dialogue is precisely the relationship which is established 
between myself and the other person: a relationship 
which varies from one person to another and is never 
identical. It evolves as dialogue is pursued, according to 
whether the two people concerned strengthen or weaken 


the temporary link which first brought them into contact 
with one another. 


This doubie relationship between two persons 
supposes another: a relationship with God, the Absolute. 
This is an intimate and deep relationship, which is difficult 
to analyse but which one can say is the basis of all 
dialogue, particularly religious dialogue. Itis a relation- 
ship which is extremely important for us all, as it 
establishes the fundamental link uniting every intelligent 
being with the supreme truth and ultimate goodness, 
which for us means God himself. 


For this reason whenever we enter seriously ‘into 
dialogue with others, firmly determined to respect the 
essential requirements of such contacts, we encounter 
God himself in the person who is asking us questions and 
challenging us to reveal what we consider as essential 
and to express this in new ways. In this way dialogue 
releases vital forces which give new expression to the 
unsuspected depths of our human personality in its 
immensely varied relations with the Absolute. 


These ideas have been presented here briefly in order 
to situate dialogue where it belongs in its truest and most 
profound aspects. For there is always the danger of 
considering the other person merely as the object of our 
research. We find it much easier to study various religious 
systems or to compare one social-cultural environment 
with another, than to contact the people living within 
these systems who manifest their loyalties in every act of 
their daily lives. It is not enough to know the tenets of 
Islam and the beliefs of Christianity. 


This knowledge, if only in so far as it helps to remove 
misunderstandings and prejudices which hinder true 
personal relationships, is certainly a necessary pre-condi- 
tion for a real understanding of other people and fruitful 
dialogue. To compare one religious system with another, 
however, is not dialogue, because it does not necessarily 
lead to an encounter; ideas are compared, but there is no 
real contact between men at the level of their personal 
relationship with God amid the circumstances of present 
day life. 


Dialogue between religions must therefore take place 
on this very down-to-earth level, the existential level on 
which man comes face to face with the real problems of 
life and is actively engaged in trying to solve them. For 
this reason dialogue should be less concerned with the 
problems of the past which worried our predecessors, and 
of which we must be aware in order to understand their 
influence on both sides in the dialogue, and more with 
the problems of today which involve elements different 
from those of former days. Man as he is today, and as he 
would like to be, is both the subject and the object of 
every form of dialogue. 


Sharing their lives 


In order to be thus completely present to others, one 
must first of all be willing “to share their lives“, to belong 
psychologically to their world, while remaining faithful to 
oneself and to one’s faith. According to his ability, each 
individual must realise this integration into the world in 
which others live, by acquiring a knowledge of their 
language and their culture, both past and present and the 





actual conditions in which they live along with their 
hopes for the future. ... 


This attitude is a fundamental one. We must admit 
that all too often the Muslims have met with little 
sympathy from the Christian world. Very few have taken 
a real interest in them. True, nuns, priests and brothers, 
have given a proof of a greater degree of concern by 
opening schools or social centres; but what they have 
accomplished is very short of what is really needed. Too 
often islamologists and orientalists from the West have 
shown more sympathy for the subject they studied than 
for the people involved: something Muslims are only too 
ready to reproach them with at the present time. For the 
most part, too, Muslims have up till now known and 
judged the West against the background of colonialism. 
It can thus be said that Christians, by and large, have not 
satisfied this first condition for dialogue, i. e. establishing 
contact with the Islamic world as it really is. No dialogue 
will be possible until this task has been undertaken. In 
what spirit, then, must it be approached ? 


Il. CERTAIN ATTITUDES TO BE ADOPTED IN PRACTICE 
1) Show real friendship for the other person 


Except in certain parts of the Islamic World less in 
contact with the Christian West, relations between 
Muslims and Christians have all too often been marred by 
Opposition and conflict. The two communities have 
tended to go their own separate ways. This is nota 
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favourable climate for dialogue and we must do what we 
can to change it. It is up to us Christians to take the first 
step, without stopping to ask ourselves if what we are 
trying to do is reasonable from the human point of view. 
Under the impulse of divine hope let us turn resolutely 
towards the living reality as it evolves into the future, and 
let us go on doing so, as long as the need exists. 


It seems to us that the one thing that really matters Is 
that our heart should be full of welcome for the other 
person. To know how to welcome people does not merely 
mean receiving courteously the passing guest who knocks 
onour door. This of course is an elementary act cf 
politeness which is much esteemed in Muslim society, 
where hospitality is a virtue which is practised with the 
highest consideration for one’s guest, and in which can 
be discerned an implicit reference to religious values. To 
extend a warm welcome to others means also to accept 
them as they really are, with their historical background, 
their own feelings and their own patterns of thought. 
This can lead us very far, for it is not merely a question of 
adapting ourselves, but in some way or other of getting 
Outside our own mentality, and entering into that of the 
other person while still remaining ourselves. 


It would be wrong to consider this interior attitude 
as mere sentimentality. Without it, the persons concerned 
will never really encounter one another in the search for 
truth through dialogue. For, if it is true to say that all 
dialogue must lead to some sort of communion of mind 
and heart, however minimal, in order to be successful, 
then to achieve this result it is necessary for those taking 
part to accept one another, at least to some extent. With- 
out a minimum of goodwill towards others, and sympathy 
with them, there cannot be any real dialogue. 


————— 


2) We must accept the Muslim as the sort of man be chooses 
to be 


Our heart, however, must be guided by our intellect; 
sentiment alone is not sufficient. One can only be 
sympathetic towards somebody in the measure that one 
knows him. One of the first tasks the Christian will have 
to undertake will be to get to know his Muslim partner in 
dialogue, not only as he really is, but also as he would 
like to be. Our knowledge should not merely be like that 
of the sociologist which can be expressed in a number of 
cut and dried statements, but rather like that of a friend 
who looks for, and seeks to appreciate, what is best in 
the one he loves. 


This may entail for some of us a complete change of 
attitude. For dialogue makes us look on others in a new 
light. We must not consider them as enemies we have to 
overthrow, nor as disciples we have to teach or even 
indoctrinate, as candidtes to be won over, nor as people 
to be interviewed and made to talk, but as companions 
with whom we wish to share, as friends and equals, the 
very best there is in our common existence. We must 
adopt the attitude of a servant. Louis Massignon says: 
“lf we want to understand somebody, we must not try to 
take possession of him, but become his guest”. 


To do this, we must get to know one another. This 
means acquiring a knowledge of the cultural background 
of the person with whom we are speaking, knowing 
something of his social-cultural milieu and historical 
background. being acquainted with his likes and dislikes. 
Some will have the privilege of getting to know the 
Muslims very well by studying the notions of law, 


philosophy and theology which have moulded their attitude 
to life, or by becoming familiar with their language, which 
so clearly reveals their ways of thought. Others will get 
to know them in a practical and down to earth fashion, 
by daily encounters in the actual circumstances of the life 
they live. But for all of us what counts is to get to know 
them as they really are and as they are striving to be. It 
is not the past that matters so much as what this man 
here in front of me is like, as he faces the future, anxious 
as | am to find more justice, greater truth and deeper 
love. That is the man we have to get to know, for it is 
only with him that we shall be able to initiate real 
dialogue. 


How do we stand, individually and collectively. where 
this attitude towards Muslims is concerned ? It is worth- 
while putting this question, for an examination of 
conscience in common would no doubt reveal that all is 
not well with us in this matter. At the present moment, 
and this is more or less true everywhere, our primary task 
is not to persuade the Muslim to enter into dialogue with 
us, for the simple reason that dialogue, like friendship, 
cannot be constrained or produced by mere exhortation. 
Our first task is to bring about a progressive change of 
mentality in our fellow Christians. This is what really 
matters, but it is an immense task and one which is going 
to take a long time to achieve. 


Later on we shall have the opportunity to examine in 
greater detail what is entailed in this change of mentality 
on our part and of our ideas about Islam and its followers. 
All we wish to do here is to emphasise the importance of 
this conversion of heart for everyone who wishes to 
encounter in his Muslim partner the reai man, and not an 
outdated image of him, inherited from the past or distorted 
by prejudice and calumny. 


3) Serious study is needed as a preparation 


However necessary this double attitude of mind and 
heart may be, it cannot by itself sustain a dialogue which 
needs to be preserving and continually developing. A 
new and serious effort is demanded, especially from those 
of us who are called to spend many years, perhaps a life- 
time, enjoying the hospitality of the Muslims. No dialogue 
is possible without study, and everyone involved must do 
his best on this score. Many, of course, will only have 
the time to acquire some basic ideas on the subject, but 
even for them it will be a great help if they at least realise 
how complex is the situation of the people with whom 
they come into contact. 


The first requirement is to acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of the language or languages used in a particular 
district, and at least a reasonable grasp of Islamic culture, 
with what it values in religion and in those aspects of life 
its people share in common, as well as its past history 
and its present-day problems. Some will find this double 
effort demands a great deal of them but if we do what we 
can it Will demonstrate our respect for the Muslims with 
whom we come into contact. Were we to be satisfied 
with some ready-made ideas, concerning lslam which are 
often far from exact, we would make no progress We 
ourselves are put out when we meet a well-intentioned 
Muslim who clings to ideas about Christianity and the 
Church which we find grotesque. The Muslim is equally 
pained to discover how little we know about him and that 
we misinterpret the little we do know: this is just the sort 
of thing which causes dialogue to degenerate into contro- 
versy. We must learn, therefore, not only to listen to the 
explanations the Muslims gives us about his faith, but 
also to see past Islamic cultures and civilizations through 


his eyes. Of course that is not all we have to do: the 
two of us together must try and see all that is valuable in 
this against a more universal background, just as both of 
us together must strive to do the same thing with the 
Christian values as refracted by man’s action throughout 
the history of our religion. This is just as true of those 
social circles, which from our point of view we should 
call de-islamised. In this connection it would be well 
worthwhile asking ourselves why a Muslim, who cares 
little about the religious values of Islam or who even 
denies that they exist, still remains extremely touchy about 
anythig that appears to be derogatory in connection with 
its religious and cultural heritage. 


So we must learn how to listen and to see things in 
their proper context. We can only do this tf we make the 
effort to know, by research conducted in all humility, 
these values and this past which have had a decisive 
influence in making the man we are talking to the sort of 
man he is, even should he not be able to talk about them 
quite as well as we can. We are not thinking here only of 
priests, religious, nuns and dedicated laymen who wish to 
practise among Muslims a life according to the Gospel 
because of the love Christ has for these people. We have 
in mind every Christian, whoever he may be, whose daily 
work brings him into contact with the Muslim world. 
Unless he knows these people sufficiently he can have no 
respect for them, and without respect he can have no 
sympathy or openness towards them. 


4) We must know how to learn from one another 


It would be wrong to think, however, that all we 
need in order to engage in dialogue with Musiims is to 
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speak their language reasonably well and to have a 
respectable knowledge of Arab culture and of Islam. Such 
knowledge is merely a means to an end. Many have such 
knowledge at their finger tips and yet have no idea of 
how to enter into dialogue with others, while others with 
nothing but their own culture to rely on can sometimes 
maintain real dialogue with their Muslim friends. 


Indeed, the essential element in our encounter with 
others, is to look on them as people who have something 
to teach us which can be very useful for our own develop- 
ment. Of course that does not mean that we ourselves 
have nothing to offer. 


In entering into relations with others my first concern, 
then, must be to receive rather than to give, to learn rather 
than to teach, and above all to listen and understand 
rather than to do all the talking myself. Because of the 
great superiority complex from which we suffer, we have 
immense difficulty in allowing others to teach us. We 
must be ready to have our way of life questioned, for this 
will give us the opportunity to explain more clearly both 
our outward actions and the way in which we envisage 
truth in our own minds. All religions have something to 
teach us or to recall to us. They all invite us to reconsider 
the way in which we manifest our faith by words, con- 
cepts, feelings and acts. They reveal to us new ways of 
being which will lead us to discover insights which have 
so far been left in obscurity or not sufficiently put into 
practice. So itis with Islam which can help us to rid ihe 
way in which we understand our faith of a too human 
approach, an approach which obscures the mystery of the 
divine transcendence, and which can help us to acquire a 
more lively awareness of God's immediate presence in our 
lives, and to rivive in us the sense of adoration or of self- 
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surrender to his divine will. Such are the spiritual 
treasures we receive when we approach others with a 
sympathy, inspired equally by both friendship and respect. 
This can only come about, however, if we mutually 
esteem one another, and if we are convinced that the 
Muslim‘s prayer can really bring him into contact with 
God. Do we really believe that God gives a stone to 
anyone who asks him for bread? And moreover, the bread 
which we all, Muslim and Christian alike, receive freely 
from his bounty, is meant to be shared with others -.. 


Ill. WHAT RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE SHOULD THE 
CHRISTIAN ADOPT ? 


_ What we have said so far applies to all forms of 
dialogue with Muslims, whatever the purpose. one may 
have in mind. But the dialogue may be concerned with 
religious matters, either doctrinal or spiritual, and the 
Christian may find himself called upon to witness to his 
faith, or to give his own personal point of view. In fact, 
quite often a Muslim likes to discuss other than purely 
temporal matters, especially if he is aware that the person 
to whom he is speaking is a convinced Christian. 


We should note in passing the important fact that the 
two sides engage in dialogue with a quite different 
mentality. A Muslim who has been educated in a more 
religious, or perhaps more exactly, a less secular atmos- 
phere, often takes for granted that every exchange of 
views has a religious aspect or refers to the world of 
religion as he knows it. We of the West are used to 
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distinguishing between spiritual and temporal matters: 
our outlook is more secular; and we can think more easily 
in terms of dialogue on cultural and technical matters 
concerning human beings as such, and excluding all 
reference to religion. Even in such conditions an encounter 
can bear fruit, but it does not leave the Muslim fully 
satisfied. He feels more or less vaguely that one aspect 
of his problems has been left unexamined. It may happen 
that he seeks to discuss matters with a man, not so much 
because he is a student of Arabic, or of Islamics, a philo- 
sopher or a technician, but particularly because he is a 
Christian. In such cases there is a risk that he will be 
surprised not to encounter the Christian as such in the 
man with whom he is talking. So we must be aware of 
his implicit desire in this matter. It has not always been 
emphasised, but experience goes to prove, that this 
mentality is to be found in most Muslims we meet, even 
in those who call themselves rationalists, but who are 
concerned about the society in which they live and want 
to help it to develop along modern lines. 


It ıs impossible, then, for the Christian to avoid the 
religious aspects of dialogue. Sooner or later he will find 
himself called upon to speak as a member of his church, 
What line of conduct should he follow when this happens? 
There are two attitudes, based on solid conviction, that 
appear to be essential: both what he says and his inten- 
tions must be sincere, and he must frankly put himself 
forward as a Christian without minimising his faith or 
stating it in a falsely attractive manner. This is what the 
Church requires of him. 
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1) One must state one’s position rankly 
p 


The thought that the other person is aiming at 
conversion can render all dialogue impossible. It would 
seem that this danger no longer exists in relations between 
Catholics and other Christians, or between believers and 
non-believers. It is still present when Christians and 
Muslims meet. Very often the latter will be convinced 
that all forms of dialogue are just new methods of prose- 
lytism. If this is really the case, it would be better to 
avoid for the time being any kind of dialogue with 
religious implications and allow time to break down pre- 
judices and give people the chance to become more 
mature in their outlook. It would be a mere waste of 
time and effort to take part in discussions which would 
only end in stalemate and misunderstanding. 


In the meantime we must continue to make our 


position plain. A clear idea of what we are trying to do — 


must inspire every step we take in the way of dialogue. ` 


This is not essentially a means of converting others to our ~ 


way of thinking or to our faith. Its main purpose is to — 


make us accept, in peace and joy, other people just as 


they are, so as to help one another to proclaim more | 


perfectly the existence in all men of that truth and 
goodness, which God has revealed in His creatures. 


In fact, what we are trying to do is to march shoulder 
to shoulder through this modern world, where every kind 
of faith is queried, and to confide to one another all the 
treasures of our mutual faith, so that it may live and 
flourish in us and reach its uttermost development. We 
must never lose our awareness of and respect for the 
tenets of another's faith, even if it differs from our own. 
However, this must be accompanied by a great care for 
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our common patrimony and the firm purpose to help one 
another so that each may develop to the full his experi- 
ence of the spiritual. Both the Christian and the Muslim 
must strive to be true believers, anxious to continue to 
purify their personal faith and to make it more alive by 
their contacts with one another. 


The proof that such frankness with one another has 
no ulterior motive will be the joy we experience in discov- 
ering that our partner really believes in his faith, and in 
finding that we share certain religious affinities in common 
and that to a certain degree we are spiritual cousins even, 
if not yet brothers. This joy will be based on the hope of 
seeing the other person develop in himself his own special 
religious values, by means of which we can explore new 
ways of living as brothers in the sight of God. 


It was this thought that inspired the Secretariat when 
in December 1967 it invited Christians to offer their best 
wishes to Muslims at the end of Ramadan. It then wrote: 
“This spirit of approaching God and submitting oneself to 
his holy wil!, which constitutes the spirit of Ramadan, is 
an authentic religious value. Christians can only rejoice 
at finding this spirit expressed outside their own religious 
affiliation, even though in a different form from that which 
it has in their own spiritual context. Let us be glad to see 
God honoured by millions of men and women, old and 
young, sometimes at the cost of very great sacrifices”. 


2) Make clear that one is a Christian 


The dialogue would lose all meaning if the Christian, 
in order to put himself on the same level as the Muslim, 
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were to reduce his faith to a few vague statements and 
water down the dogmas which differ from the affirmations 
of the Qur'an What the Muslim wants to encounter is 
the Christian in all the plenitude of his spiritual life and in 
the fullness of his faith, and not a Western humanist more 
or less under the influence of a Christian education. This 
is even something which is demanded in the name of 


truth and loyalty, which do not involve levelling down , 


our faith to a common denominator but co-existence ina 
mutual acceptance of differences. 


This attitude has a two-fold implication: the first 
concerns our own faith and the second the religious 
values in the lives of non-Christians. 


3) We must renew our knowledge of our own faith 


Earlier on in this paper we insisted on the importance 
of knowing Islamic religious thought as objectively as pos- 
sible. On the other hand it is important that every Christian 
should know his own religion better so that it may more 
profoundly transform his life. If this is true of all contacts 
with non-Christian religious circles, it is obviously much 
more important when dealing with Islam because we 
invoke in common the patriarch Abraham, “Our Father in 
the Faith”, as Christians call him, “God's friend”, as the 
Muslims say, and because we both affirm that God is 
One, Living, the Creator (Wahid, hayy, khaliq), who speaks 
to man through prophets in order to guide them towards 
eternal salvation. Because such statements are common 
to us both, it is all the more necessary to understand how 
they are accepted in practice on either side, in what way 
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they differ from one religious atmosphere to another, and 


why Islam rejects the mystery of salvation which the 
Church proclaims 


Unless it is a question of one’s duty, there is no need 
at all for anyone to do a great deal of research and to 
engage in theological controversy for this purpose. Still 
less does it mean thinking out some presentation or other 
of our christian faith that we piously imagine a Muslim 
could accept without difficulty. In any case it is not 
primarily a question of explaining our faith to a Muslim, 
but what is important is that |, who speak as a Christian, 
should know my faith thoroughly and practice it as fully 
and as authentically as possible. 


The Christian owes it to himself and to the person 
with whom he is speaking to study ever more thoroughly 
the worthwhile aspects of his own faith, even those, and 
perhaps one might say especially those, about which he 
will never have an opportunity to speak. Why amla 
Christian? Why is it Jesus who leads me through his 
Gospel to the mysteries revealed by God? Why does the 
Church possess for me words of truth that will never pass 
away? The mystery of salvation is a mystery of life: the 
life of God in a faithful soul and one that | must live in a 
total donation of myself to him who has “the words of 
eternal life” (Jn. 6,68). This does not entail thinking 
that | am nearer to God than a sincere and pious Muslim, 
for that is something that God alone knows. Perhaps, 
without his realising it, he is already oriented towards the 
People of God, not in spite of Islam, but because he has 
taken his stand on truths to be believed and to be put into 
practice which Islamic tradition, from whatever source it 
may have acquired them, has transmitted to him, and 
which divine grace, in a pure heart, can enlighten, purify 
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and raise to a higher level. “Z don’t possess the truth, it is 
the truth that possesses me’, said a Christian Arab who was 
obsessed by the need to initiate dialogue with his Muslim 
brethren. 


4) A new understanding of religions in terms of religious 
yalues 


We have no intention of going into this question in 
connection with the theology of salvation. We shall treat 
of it here from the concrete and historical angle in con- 
nection with religious culture. Now, when we come to 
consider Islam from this point of view, we must admit 
that it is a religion which has handed on values which are 
among the highest and the most respectable in the world: 
adoration of God, praise of his greatness and submission 
to his Will. Here it will be sufficient to refer once again 
to the Council text on non-christian religions: “The 
Catholic Church rejects nothing which is true and holy in 
these religions. She looks with sincere respect on those 
ways of life and conduct, those rules and teachings which, 
though differing in many particulars from what she holds 
and sets forth, nevertheless often reflect a ray of that 
Truth which enlightens all men“ (Nostra Aetate, 2). 


This attitude of respect should not be based on mere 
opportunism, or even on the friendship we may feel for 
one individual or another, but on the fact that Islam is a 
means which, in given circumstances, helps men to draw 
nearer to God. We must respect the belief of men, who 
see no other way in which to approach God. 
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For the Christian, religions only have a religious value 
if they are contributing to the realisation of God's plan for 
mankind. While actively maintaining in ourselves this 
tension towards the fulfilment of our being, we must 
realise that this tension is also at work in the followers of 
Islam. This will help us to enter into dialogue with 
Muslims loyally and with a deep respect for their faith. 
Our witness must become part of this tension. It should 
be the source of very great joy for us to see them enga- 
ging in a completely sincere and authentic search for God, 
for then we can share their journey and take part in their 
quest for the truth. Thus hand in hand we shall come 
under the influence of that spiritual dynamism which will 
sweep us along through the vicissitudes of life towards 
union with God. 


Of course, such frankness will not put an end to all 
misunderstandings. Relations between Christians and 
Muslims have been bedevilled by so many prejudices in 
the past that it will take time, and the witness of disinte- 
rested sympathy and affection on our part, to breach the 
wall of suspicion that separates us. There is an element 
of risk in all dialogue on spiritual and religious matters, 
and both from our side as well as from the Muslim side 
there are plenty of people to warn us of the dangers. One 
can only take part in it usefully if one is completely frank, 
if one has a deep respect for the personal freedom of 
others, a profound sense of the truth and a sincere desire 
to accept the holy will of God. Such frankness not only 
towards others, but also towards oneself and God, is one 
of the most important conditions for a fruitful spiritual 
encounter with Muslims. 


Dialogue requires stern self-discipline. It purifies 
even our very intentions. It involves first of all a struggle 
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with ourselves, to overcome our lack of understanding 
and our own prejudices. The important thing is to give a 
witness of renewal in our relations with others. We must 
be convinced that the confidence we show in others will 
cause them to show confidence in us, and that our new 
approach will prove contagious. This is a task which often 
takes a long time, and which requires both a proper 
understanding of the situation and boundless love. It also 
demands a great deal of humility. 


When all is said and done, the dialogue we engage in 
must correspond to what the Muslims expect of us. It 
must be a dialogue inspired by love. For the Qur’an 
states: “Thou wilt surely find the nearest of them in love 
to the believers are those who say ‘We are Christians’; that, 
because some of them are priest and monks, and they 
wax not proud” (Q. 5:82). And again: “We gave unto 
him (i.e. Jesus) the Gospel. And we set in the hearts of 
those who followed him tenderness and mercy (ra‘fatan 
wa rahma)” (Q. 57:27). 


We can sum up the complete attitude of a Christien 
who engages in dialogue in the words love and truth. 


“Only truth can overcome divisions between men and 
truth’s victory is love“, said St. Augustine I 


(1) Sr. AUGUSTINE, Sermon, 358 P. L. 39/1586. 
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CHAPTER |l 


We must get to know 
the values of Islam 


The more intensely a Christian practises his own faith, 
the better able and the more deeply committed will he be 
to make the effort, in all intellectual justice and God-cen- 
tred charity, to get to know intimately the faith Muslims 
hold and the values they treasure. There are many intro- 
ductory works on Islam. A list will be found in the Index 
of the most suitable, specially in the English language. 
However merely to read or even study such works is no 
substitute for listeninig to what any sincere and informed 
Muslim may have to say about such “introductions to 
Islam“. One can expect from such a man things that may 
surprise us, sometimes happily but also sometimes pain- 
fully. It cannot be repeated too often that to enable an 
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open and confident dialogue to take place both parties 


must know the other not only as he is but also as he 


wishes to be. Before expecting such an attitude on the 
part of our Muslim interlocutor, and reproaching him, 
consciously or otherwise, if it is lacking in him, the 
Christian must adopt it himself, with a clear vision of the 
requirements of his own faith, and remain faithful to it 
regardless of all obstacles that may tempt him to become 
discouraged. 


By way of information we give here some suggestions 
for further study. Each section would need to be de- 
veloped and defined more closely. Every Christian in 
contact with Muslims owes it to himself, as well as to 
them, to keep these points in mind, even if dialogue 
concerning religious themes has not yet begun. 


l. ISLAM IS BOTH 4 RELIGION AND A COMMUNITY 


Islam is a religion, yet it is also inextricably bound up 
with the notion of community, culture and civilisation. Of 
course we must realise that we are talking about a culture 
and a civilisation which, like all others, has been enriched 
from outside. Classical Greece, the Byzantine Empire, 
ancient Iran, India, and in modern times, western civili- 
sation, have all added their own contributions. Were we 
to be content with merely disentangling these various 
influences we would fail completely to grasp the inner 
working of the Muslim mind. Whatever influences it may 
have undergone, Islam, in all the different forms which 
it has taken throughout the world, has a special character 
of its own, which we are bound to recognise. It has a 
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form of unity amid all its diversity which is difficult to 
appreciate and to define, but which is none the less real. 
We should not let ourselves be too easily convinced that 
modern living conditions will inevitably destroy such 
unity. 


One out of many examples we could give will be 
sufficient. A young Pakistani, who had gained a diploma 
in natural sciences and who had lived for many years in 
France and was very fond of that country, felt much more 
at home when he visited Morocco to do research work. 
He did not know the language and probably knew nothing 
of the history of the country. He did not even belong to 
the Arab race. But he found there a manner of doing 
things, a way of life and patterns of thought which were 
similar to his own. Classical Islam has known and studied 
the problem of “regionalism” (iglimiyya) both in so far as 
different ethnical groups are concerned, and still more 
thoroughly were religious ‘‘sects’’ (firag) are involved 
(See Ch. Ill). 


It goes without saying that the modern division of the 
Islamic World into independent states, often opposed to 
one another, accentuates this “regionalism” but it changes 
nothing in the nature of that wider unity, which is both 
spiritual and temporal, and which makes people hold the 
same or very similar views about man, the world, man’s 
destiny and his relation to God. 


This is what we mean when we say that Islam is a 
community. ummat al-nabi, “the Prophet's community”. 
“You are the best nation (umma) ever brought forth to 
men, bidding to honour and forbidding to dishonour, and 
believing in God’ (Q. 3:110). It is within this existing 
community that must be realised what Louis Massignon 
calls Islam's “desire to live together”. 
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It is not a question of a state in the modern juridical 
sense of the word. It could be that the umma coincided 
with a single empire as it did in the early days of its 
history, or with two empires as happenend in the days of 
Baghdad and Cordova, or as is the case today with many 
different sultanates, kingdoms and republics. There is no 


question of a nostalgic regret for the State of Medina | 
(prototype of every Moslem community), nor of some | 


vague desire to restore the Sacred City of the Middle 
Ages. Even in the past the Islamic Community existed in 


very many different forms, such as that of Medina under | 


the first four Califs, the Abbasid autocracy, or the Turco- 


Mongolian military oligarchy. There is no reason to think | 


that the modern democracies, however popularly based or 
however social in character, will not produce new forms, 
more fluid perhaps, but none the less real. 


Nevertheless the wmmatal-nabi as such refers to a 


fusion of material and spiritual affairs, which in a certain ` 


sense is what it essentially is. It is not an organisation 


of political power determined once and for all, but the 


community structure and framework of cultural acts and 
“gocial relations” as laid down in the Qur'an. The Muslim 
faith is a personal matter and engages the personal 
responsibility of the believer both here on earth and in 
the life to come. It is true to say, however, that the 
Muslim only becomes fully aware of himself by belonging 
to a community. It is in and through “the Community of 
the Prophet” that he feels himself to be a believer (mu'min) 
and “given to God” (muslim). There he finds strength: 
peace and the full development of his human dignity. 


There are many young Muslims today who, when they 
grow up, would like to do away with this framework. In 
most cases however, it would be unwise to interpret as 4 
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wide-spread rejection of the. Islamic community, what is in 
fact a revolt against burdensome customs which have been 
added over the centuries. Islam has always experienced 
the virulent abuse of critical ‘‘free-thinkers’’ in her midst. 
The danger from such people is perhaps (and we repeat 
perhaps) greater in these days of technical civilisation. 
Such people will criticise the obligations imposed by their 
religion as so many restrictions on their personal liberty, 
they will pay scant attention to any prescriptions or to 
traditional morality, even when based on the Qur'an. Yet 
in spite of all this how very few of them repudiate the 
umma for ever. Ana muslim. "l'm a Muslim”: this state- 
ment underlines that fundamentally they belong to a world 
of which, in their heart of hearts, they are very proud; to 
a Community to which they feel they belong at all times 
and wherever they go. “What a wonderful thing umma 
is!” exclaimed a young Moroccan who himself paid little 
attention to any cultural obligations of his religion. Simi- 
larly the exile living in non-Muslim lands nourishes in his 
heart a secret home-sickness for this wonderfully attrac- 
tive thing. 


This sense of community no doubt colours the values 
of the Muslim Faith, but for the ‘‘secularised’’ as well as 
for the believer it also colours their attitude to life and their 
deepest reactions. This fact will often escape the notice 
of an observer. or even of a friend from “outside”, even 
one living in an Islamic country, but who, precisely 
because he is not a Muslim will rarely be admitted to the 
real intimacy of the group. If moreover he speaks with 
his Muslim friends in a language which is not their own, 
we can be quite sure that most of the time he will miss 
the implicit reference to the umma on which practically 
every act of their lives is based. Before deciding that this 
is merely a remnant of a dead past, we should try to 
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axperience in ourselves by empathy something of this great 
attractiveness. This would throw tremendous light on the 
way individuals, groups of Muslims, and the peoples of 
Islam as a whole, react to the circumstances of their lives, 


Il. ISLAM IS A RELIGION OF A BOOK, EXPLAINED BY 
TRADITION 


One must never lose sight of the importance of the 
text of the Qur'an in Islam. As Louis Massignon said, 
Christ, a person, is the centre of Christianity, but for 
Islam, its centre is a book, the Qur’an. 


How are we to speak about the Qur‘an ? 


For the Muslim the Qur'an is the Word of God (1). 
The pious'Muslim has a real devotion towards it, and even 
the lapsed Muslim who has begun to doubt his faith, 
treats it with respect. Apart from very rare exceptions, to 
discuss the Qur‘anic teaching, to try and apply to it the 
principles of textual criticism, or trace its historical sources, 
would be to rule out all hope of dialogue and cause it to 
degenerate into simple controversy. A Muslim always 
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feels put out and even irritated when, as often happens, 


(1) One of the quarrels between Islamic theological schools 
has been about whether the terrestrial Qur'an was uncreated (the 
traditional view) or created (Mu’tazilite view). 
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he hears somebody from the West say, ‘‘according to 
Muhammad in the Qur’an... .”. 


According to the Muslim Faith, the author of the 
Qur'an is God, not Muhammad. This is expressed in 
technical terms by saying that the Qur'an “descended on 
Muhammad”. To use an expression of Louis Massignon, 
“it was dictated from heaven”. When quoting a verse 
from the Qur'an, a Muslim will often say “God the Exalted 
has said... .’’. Of course he will not expect the Christian 
to whom he is speaking, to do the same. One could advise 
the latter to use some such expression as. “The Qur'an 
says. ...“. 


How should we read the Qur‘an? 


One must be on one’s guard against reading the 
Qur'an from a Christian point of view, even if one is 
animated by the most irenical of desires for closer contact. 
The Muslim reserves to himself the explanation (tafsir) of 
the text. A Christian may be pleased with certain new 
developments in tafsir (such as an application, made 
recently by several authors, of the theory of literary forms). 
His role however is not to give the Muslim lessons in 
Quranic exegesis. On the contrary he must understand 
why the Book (al-kitab) has such a profound effect on the 
heart of the believer, and why even the lapsed Muslim 
feels its incomparable charm and beauty. There is a long 
history behind all this, that of the first of the ‘‘religious 
sciences” in Islam, the “science of readings’. The awe- 
inspiring force of the text, it is true, will nearly always 
elude those unable to enjoy it in Arabic. It must not be 
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thought that any translation—and there are some very 
good ones—can possibly make us feel its eloquence and 
haunting rhythm. 


For Christians the Qur'an can be read at different 
levels, for first of all there are the ideas that Muhammad 
has handed on in it—as coming from God: ideas it was 
his duty to hand on (tabligh) . This line of thought is 
closely allied to the patterns of thought of a given area, 
in particular as regards the knowledge it shows of the 
Christian scene. The very make-up of the Qur’anic text 
may have greater depths of meaning because of the his- 
torical understanding of certain words, such as “the Word 
of God” (Kalimat Allah), but the meaning can also be 
more restricted because of certain formal negations such 
as “Jesus is only a Servant’. Then we have the meaning 
given by Muslim Tradition, which, faithful to the central 
message of the Qur'an, the absolute monotheism of the 
transcendent God, interprets in accordance with this 
central message. any words or passages that give rise to 
problems. New interpretations are always possible but it 
is up to the Muslims themselves to work them out, in 
dialogue with Christians if they invite us to collaborate. 
In any case the attitude of the Christian should be rather 
to ask what the text means and loyally to accept the 
answer given by the Muslim with whom he is dialoguing, 
even if other interpretations seem plausible to him or 
even more likely. 


Tradition (Hadith) 


The Qur'an, read over and over again, learnt by heart, 
meditated upon and put to music, is the first formative 
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element of the Muslim mentality. After this comes the 
Sunna, the “tradition or “the way of the Prophet”, a 
collection of short anecdotes which tell of what the Pro- 
phet is purported, on the authority of his immediate 
contemporaries, to have said, done or refrained from doing 
in certain circumstances. These anecdotes, which are 
called adith, were collected in the third century of the 
Hijra. Even today people of all classes quote them freely. 
Down the ages aclose scrutiny has been made of the 
links in the “chains of authorities”. Research is beginning 
to be made today into the real meaning of some of these 
traditions. Here again it would be unbecoming for a 
Christian to discuss the authenticity of particular hadith-s. 
Nobody would pay very much attention to what he said, 
unless of course he had been invited to give his opinion. 
Yet it is worth-while taking the time to become 
familiar with the principal ‘‘traditions’’, for they alone give 
access to what one might call the “memory” of the Muslim 
community. 


Ill. ISLAM IS TESTIMONY AND WITNESS 


Faith for Islam (iman) consists in testifying and 
witnessing. “l testify (or witness) that there is no divinity 
outside of God; and | testify (or witness) that Muhammad 
is the one sent by God”. This is the shahada (witness) 
which incorporates one into Islam, and makes one into a 
“believer. The most important thing is to witness and to 
adhere to God in one’s heart. One must witness aloud, 
if this is at all possible: One witnesses too by carrying out 
the prescribed works. The theological schools discuss 
today as they have always done the respective value and 
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the degree of necessity of these three manners of testifying. 
Without going into the question, let us say that the most 
commonly held opinion sees in the carrying out of good 
works, particularly in prayer, a fulfilment of faith but not 
an integral part of it. Faith consists above all in the 
adhesion of one’s heart—understood here in the semitic 
meaning of heart, i.e. intellect, “the seat of religious know. 
ledge”. It is this sort of adhesion that makes one ~a 
believer in the eyes of God“. The spoken witness makes 
one “a believer in the eyes of men”. If it is given without 
any corresponding interior adhesion this constitutes the 
serious fault of hypocrisy, which God will punish without 
remission for all eternity. 


This faith-witness is the direct means of salvation. 
“Those whose hearts contain an atom of faith will make 
their way out of hell“, says the hadith. The believer who 
has fallen into “grievous faults” and has not repented 
them, will be punished for a time in hell, but finally he 
will enjoy the recompense of paradise. 


Consequently, islam and faith “though distinct as 
notions, become one in the person concerned” say the 
authors. Etymologically, islam means complete surrender 
of oneself (to God). It requires one to give expression in 
one’s life to a certain interior attitude. However it means 
also a properly constituted religion (din), and is defined 
principally by fidelity to the prescriptions of the Divine 
Law. Sometimes the emphasis will be on one aspect and 
some-times on the other; sometimes iman and islam will be 
identified with one another or will complete one another, 
and sometimes is/am will be understood as the exterior 
manifestation of the faith. In any case, islam without the 
faith can never lead to salvation. What ‘‘saves’’ a man is 
to witness about God. This faith which assures salvation 
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is a Mercy of the Lord. It is not a “grace” in the sense of 
divine indwelling; it does not attain the intimate life of 
God. Yet it is a gift from God which has for its object the 
Word of God, as revealed in the Qur'an. 


We must add however—and the reason for this remark 
will be seen in the following paragraph— that since the 
movement of reform in the nineteenth century and under 
the influence of modern societies, the notion of a faith 
without works, of a faith that is neither a moral nor civic 
commitment, is increasingly rejected by large sections of 
the Islamic World. At the same tirne in these circles 
people would agree quite easily that every man of right 
intention, who follows his conscience in another scriptural 
faith, is a true believer. 


IV. ISLAM AND GOOD WORKS 


The prescriptions of the Divine Law cover acts of 
devotion and the norms to be observed in human acts. 
The foreign observer tends to insist on the former. They 
do in fact constitute the outward sign, the badge, as it 
were, of the Islamic community. Traditionally they are 
called the “Pillars of Islam“. They are well known and 
comprise the proclamation of the shahada, which is or 
should be completed by the five daily liturgical prayers, 
the alms-tax, the fast of the month of Ramadan,(!) and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca which should be made at least once 
in a lifetime. Joined to these are many recommendations 
about food, burials, visits to the cemetery, marriages, 
family life and social relations. 


(1) In the Indian Subcontinent pronounced Ramazan. 
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What we have said about faith-witness and its relation 
to eternal life shows clearly enough that not to practice 
the ‘pillars’’ does not directly compromise one’s eternal 
salvation. Of course, if one habitually took no account of 
these “pillars” without a sufficient reason it would be a 
fault, and even a serious one if the sinner fell into it 
through tepidity, cowardice or laziness But if he has no 
intention of denying his faith in God and his adhesion to 
the Prophet of Islam, he continues to belong, both as far 
as this world and the world to come are concerned, to the 
Community of believers, of those who will at the last be 
the “guests in Paradise“. So one must be very careful not 
to consider every one who gives up exterior religious 
practices as having given up Islam. “i'm not a good 
Muslim, but! am a Muslim all the same”, one hears 
people say quite often. A true interior faith will lead one 
naturally to be faithful to the prescribed observances, 
whose whole value, moreover, comes from the right 
intention, niyya; but to omit such practices is not an act 
directly opposed to faith. However, the believer must 
repent such omissions and he must expect to be punished 
for having failed to carry out those practices which he 
was able to carry out. 


In the eyes of a sincere Muslim “good works” will 
often be considered more important than the observance 
of the “four pillars’. It may be that this is the normal 
reaction of the human conscience, but all the same it is 
very much part and parcel of Islamic tradition. There are 
many authors who consider as essential to the ‘‘perfection 
of the faith’ not only the prescribed acts of devotion, but 
also, and above all, an interior attitude dictated by ikhlas 
and ihsan. The first of these terms can be translated by 
purity of intention, devotedness to God and to the Com- 
munity: itis the “pure cult“ due to God. Ihsan must be 
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understood as “the concern to act always as in the 
presence of God”. It enjoins these “good works” on 
which so many verses of the Qur'an insist: to help one’s 
relatives, to come to the aid of orphans, the poor and the 
unfortunate, to be faithful to one’s promises, to welcome 
the traveller, to pay for the release of captives etc. (cf. 
Q. 2:277) During a recent enquiry, many of the Muslims 
questioned considered these acts as an_ indispensible 
complement of faith. 


V. THE MUSLIM CREED 


“The Messenger believes in what was sent down to 
him from his Lord, and the believers, each one believes in 
God and His angels, and in His Books and His Mes- 
sengers’’. (Q 2:285). Verse 277 of the same sura mentions 
also faith in the last day. Later ona hadith clarified this, 
saying: “Faith consists in believing in God, in His angels, 
in the future life, in the prophets and in the resurrection”. 
Another one added “and that you believe in the Divine 
Decree for good or evil, for something pleasant or for 
something bitter”. Finally another one says “The Prophet 
has said: Man does not have faith unless he believes in 
four things; 


1) He must witness that there is no divinity outside 
God; 

2) He must accept that | am God's envoy, charged 
with teaching the truth; 

3) He must believe in resurrection after death; 

4) He must believe in the divine decree for good or 
evil, for pleasant or unpleasant things”. 
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Such are the essential points of the Muslim Faith ( 1) 
It only remains to clarify certain points. 


a) Faith in God 


Belief in God and in his uniqueness is absolute, 
Nothing is associated with him. There are no divine or 
human intermediaries between God and man. 


God reveals himself to man through the “unfailing 
harmony” of his creation and the Qur'an orders man “to 
reflect on the signs of the universe“ which give witness 
to the existence of the Creator. He reveals himself through 
his “most beautiful names” on which Muslim piety loves 
to ponder. Some of these names emphasise his complete 
otherness from created beings, his inaccessible greatness, 


his almighty power, his omniscience. Others, sti!l more 


numerous, call him the Merciful One who grants mercy, 
the One who never ceases to forgive, the outstanding 


Lover, the Dispenser of all good things. He is the Absolute | 


Creator, the Living One, Life without end, Reality, Justice, 
Light...... He is “Ever-nigh”“ Q. 34:50) to man, “nearer to 


him than the jugular vein’ (Q. 50:16). Only once does | 
the Qur'an refer to God as the All-compeller (jabbar), | 
four times as the Omnipotent (quhhar), and this when | 
speaking of how he will appear to the impious. It could | 


be noted in passing that similar terms to these are to be | 


found in the Old Testament, particularly in the Psalms. 


(1) For turther information, see for example Manzoor Noman, | 
Islamic Faith and Practice (Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research | 


and Publications, 197 pp. 1-75. 
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Thus God is both inaccessible in his own divine 
nature, and very close to the believer in his Mercy. The 
believer must abandon himself to him by a leap in the 
dark, as it were, “for one does not ask God to give reasons 
for what he does”, but one should remain full of confi- 
dence and at peace. There does not seem to be the 
slightest reason for accepting the view of certain 
Westerners, that Allah is not truly God. One could hardly 
sum up better Islam's faith in God than in these words of 
Lumen Gentium ‘'...... the Muslims who, professing to hold 
the faith of Abraham, along with us adore the One, Merci- 
ful God, who on the last day will judge mankind” (L. G. 
Il, 16) and in these from Nostra Aetate "they (the 
Muslims) adore one God, living and enduring, merciful 
and all-powerful, maker of heaven and earth, who has 
spoken to men...... ENEA 3). 


Here are some texts from the Bible which may prove 
useful in the course of dialogue. “Yahweh is God indeed 
and there is no other”. (Deut. 4:35 cf. also 6:4, 32:39). 
“Yahweh, you are the only one. You made the heavens, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their array, the earth and 
all it bears, the seas and all they hold”. (Nehemiah 9:6). 
“There is no God but the One” (1 Cor. 8:4). “You believe 
in the one God—that is creditable enough, but the 
demons have the same belief and they tremble with fear” 
(James 2:19). 


Thus one can understand why Muslims object to the 
all too frequent use in European languages of “Allah? 
instead of God. It is no use saying that Allah is the way 
God is called in Islam, just as He is called Yahweh in the 
Old Testament. Allah is really a/-Ilah. “The Godhead”. 
Allah refers to God in His Divine Nature, but not in the 
mystery of his intimate Life. In the eyes of Islam, this 
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mystery neither has been not ever can be revealed, and 
this constitutes perhaps the deepest line of Cleavage 
between Islam and Christanity. If one is talking to a 
Muslim in one of the European languages it is certainly 
far better to talk about God, not Allah. 


b) The Divine Decrees 


Side by side, and sometimes simultaneously, the 
Qur'an affirms the absolute, almighty power of God and 
man’s free-will and his responsability for his own acts, 
On the one hand it says: “God created you, and what you 
make” (Q. 37:96), and on the other: “Let whosoever will 
believe, and let whosoever will disbelieve’ (Q. 18:29), 
Islamic theology continually oscillates beiween the two 
poles. 


Sometimes it affirms that God does everything, that — 


man is merely the “locus” of God’s activity. This leaves 
the problem of safeguarding God's justice when it comes 
to the question of retribution for men’s acts. Sometimes 


it proclaims man to be the author (some say the Creator) | 


of what he does, for God can only punish or reward 


human beings who are responsible and free. In this case 
the difficulty is to preserve intact the almighty power of 
God. At the present time opinion inclines mainly towards 
this second solution. It is possible that dialogue between 
Christians and Muslims may help the latter to resolve this 
conflict of principles without destroying the mystery. We 
must remember that faith in God's action throughout our 
lives and submission to his mysterious Will are values that 
remain eminently religious wherever they are to be found. 
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Again we should follow the example of the Conciliar 
Declaration on non-christian religions which praises 
Muslims because “They strive to submit wholeheartedly 
even to his (i.e. God's) inscrutable decrees, just as did 
Abraham, with whom the Islamic faith is happy to 
associate itself“. (N. A. 3). 


c) The message of the Prophets 


From the beginning the Qur'anic preaching referred 
to the biblical prophets and maintained that it was bring- 
ing to the polytheistic people living round Mecca the 
same message as they did. The prophetical sections of 
the Qur'an have a triple purpose: to demonstrare the 
continuity of the Qur'anic message with the tradition of 
the Bible, to warn the people of Mecca of the fate that 
awaits them if they refuse the Prophet who has been sent 
to them; namely the destruction that befell the peoples of 
old who rejected their prophets, and to offer to all belie- 
vers prefect models of what religious people should be 
like. 


Thus we find in the Qur'an a number of portraits of 
biblical characters. These are the patriarchs rather than 
the prophets (anbiya’) as the Qur'an calls them. In fact, 
among those we call major or minor prophets, the only 
one mentioned in the Qur'an is Jonah. Over and above 
these the Qur'an mentions three “messengers” (rusul) 
who do not appear in the Bible, but are taken from strictly 
Arab traditions. These however play only a minor role. 


These prophets all bear the same message, which is 
that of the Qur'an itself, reminding men that there is only 
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one God, inviting them to adore him, to accept his law, 
and to follow his messenger. Thus there is no develop- 
ment in what each of the prophets has to say, because 
Scripture is eternal and unchangeable, and the successive 
revelations can only be identical and confirm one another. 
Should there be any differences in the formulation of this 
scriptural message from that which is found in the Qur'an, 
the explanation is that those who have conserved this 
message have “altered” it. This is what has happened in 
the Jewish Torah and in the Christian Gospel. It should 
be pointed out here that the Jujil mentioned by the Qur'an 
must be understood as a “Gospel that came down on 
Jesus”, while what we call the four Gospels are only the 
story of the Messiah's life. 


However there is progression in the religious history 
of mankind. Each major prophet has brought a religious 
Law which supersedes and incorporates the preceding 
one. For Muslims, therefore, the Qur'an, the last of the 
editions of Scripture to appear, must logically be the most _ 
perfect; it abrogates and absorbs all the others by recapi- | 
tulating them. The Qur'an is finally the only norm of 
revealed truth. Muhammad is the “seal of the prophets’ | 
and Islam is the only perfect, definitive and universal 
religion. | 


i 


| 
Tradition, even in its most recent expression,—that of | 


Muhammad ‘Abduh in particular—likes to talk of the three | 
ages of mankind: its childhood with Moses and the Torah; 
its youth with Jesus and the Gospel, which speaks to the | 
heart and appeals to the sentiments; its adult stage with 
Muhammad and the Qur'an, the age of Islam, a religion | 
conforming to reason and written in every man’s heart, i 
as everyone is born a natural Muslim, 
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d) The Four Major Prophetical “Messengers” 


In the whole series of twenty to twenty five bibilical 
personages of which the Qur'an speaks, three have a 
special importance in the religious history of mankind 
before the last of the prophets, Muhammad, arrives on the 
scene. These are Abraham, Moses and Jesus, the only 
ones, with Muhammad, to bring a new religious Law from 
God to men. 


Abraham was the Father of the line of prophets which 
comes right down to Muhammad whom moreover he 
announced in advance. He is first of all the great witness 
in favour of monotheism who detroys the idols of his 
people. He receives the divine envoys who announce the 
destruction of the sinful cities and the miraculous birth of 
Isaac. Above all he is the one who ‘‘submits” in faith to 
the divine order to sacrifice his son. Every year the 
Muslims commemorate this sacrifice in the rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca (hajj) and in those of the ‘Great 
Feast“ (‘Id al-Kabir or ‘Id al-adha, "The Feast of the 
Sacrifice"). 


According to the Medina suras, written after the 
rupture with the Jews and the Christians, Abraham is 
presented as the builder of the Temple at Mecca (the 
Ka'ba), with the help of his son Ismael, and the founder 
of the cult at Mecca. But of course this Abraham is 
“neither Jew nor Christian“ (Q. 3:67) since he existed 
before Moses who founded Judaism and Jesus who 
founded Christianity. 


Thus the figure and the role of Abraham are rather 
different in Islam and Christianity. Nevertheiess, this 
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reference to the God of Abraham, and above all Abraham’s 


attitude of faith in submitting himself to the paradoxical | 


will of God, are values common to both religions. 


Moses. The figure of Moses is more like the classical 
one and nearer to the Moses of the Bible. With his brother 
Aaron he faces up to Pharaoh, renders powerless the 
Egyptian sorcerers, and obtains from Pharaoh permission 
for the Jewish people to leave Egypt- Above all he is the 
one to whom God spoke in the “burning bush” in the 
Sinai, and to whom He gave the Torah. 


Jesus and Mary form part of this line of prophets but 
have special privileges of their own. Mary, who was 


consecrated to God while still in her mother’s womb and | 


who is innocent of all sin, is the Virgin who accepts with 


faith the message of the divine envoy (ruh) telling her of | 


the miracle of her maternity. Against the calumnies of 
the Jews (Qur'an 4:156) the Qur'an, and all Islam is’son- 
sequence, protests in favour of her virginal motherhood. 
She is the “the one who guarded her virginity”, “she who 
believed in the word of the Lord” (Qur'an 66:12). The 
recent Council has stressed the special attraction she has 
for many Muslims. 


Jesus was born without any human father, by the | 


power of the creative word of God alone, and was sent to 
the sons of Israel to recall them to strict monotheism and 
to remind them that every man, beginning with himself, 
is nothing but an adoring servant (‘abd) of the one and 
only God. He accomplished marvellous miracles, he cured 


the blind and the lepers, and he raised the dead. But the - 


Jews wished to kill him, to crucify him, so God took him 
up to heaven, from whence he will return at the end of 
time, as a sign of the end of the world. One current of 
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mystic tradition has made of Jesus the model of holiness 


(the “seal of sanctity“), for he is entirely possessed by 
this Word and this Spirit who created him. 


In the Qur'an Jesus is called “his word” (Kalimatuhu), 
a “spirit coming from Him” (ruh minhu), “comforted by 
the spirit of holiness”. All these terms recall, to a Christian, 
doctrines which are specifically Christian. They may 
indeed be an echo of such teaching. However the Qur'an 
is quite clear on the point: Jesus is simply an adoring 
servant (43:59); he is neither God nor the son of God 
(5:17. 116...}. One should avoid re-opening the disputes 
of the past on the meaning of these terms. One should 
leave the Muslims themselves to struggle with the pro- 
blems they raise, and accept the replies they offer us on 
this subject. Above all we should remember that the 
mystery of the person of Christ is a mystery of our faith, 
which only becomes apparent through the experience of 
a life of faith and not through theological discussions. 


Muhammad The incomparable greatness of Muham- 
mad, a man from among men (Say; | am only a mortal 
like you are’, 41:5), consists in his having been chosen 
by God to receive, and hand on, the final “revelation” 
destined for the human race. This is the fundamental 
reason for the cult popular piety addresses to him in Islam. 
The celebrated sirat al-nahi (“The life of the Prophet“), it 
is true, speaks at length of the miracles of Muhammad. 
His greatest miracle however, the only one that is really 
part of the faith, is the Qur’an itself. The respect and 
devotion with which Islam surrounds the prophet is based 
on the respect and devotion it has for the Qur'an. Muslims 
are saddened that their Christian friends are unwilling to 
recognise Muhammad as a prophet when they readily 
admit that Jesus is one. The least that a Christian who 
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is anxious to engage in dialogue can do, is never to speak 
of Muhammad with disrespect, never to appear to despise 
the fervour with which Islam treats him, and never to 
belittle his religious role as a constant, courageous and 
unshakeable preacher of monotheism which since his time 
Muslims have zealously preached. 


These few notes are far from being a complete 
exposition of Muslim faith in its existential reality. They 
are only meant to be guidelines to enable the Christian 
reader to go more deeply into the subject. Besides it 
would be necessary, in order to complete the list of 
“necessary beliefs” given by the hadith, which we have 
mentioned earlier, to say something about angels, the 
resurrection of the dead, the judgement at the last day 
and the life to come. In any case it seems more important, 
from the point of view of dialogue, to go more thoroughly 
into what a sincere Muslim considers to be the faith he 
holds, than to try and give Islam itself first of all a ‘’theo- 
logical label”, establishing its place in the history of 
salvation. In recent times there have been several attempts 
to do this. There has been no sort of agreement on the 
subject and quite often authors contradict one another 
and raise more difficulties than they solve. We are still at 
the stage of research and hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER IN 
Different types of Muslims 


We have insisted on the unity of the Islamic World 
which the non-Muslim observer is bound to notice as a 
characteristic note of Islam: a unity of faith and cult 
unites the Islamic World in confessing the one and only 
God, and in praising his great Mercy, which gives its 
members a lively awareness of themselves as constituting 
a privileged community among the nations, immune to the 
ravages of time. 


However such unity is not so complete as it may at 
first appear. As we have said above the Islamic World has 
always been made up of many different races, cultures and 
social structures. In some areas it is even torn asunder by 
internal strife. Consequently, dialogue can vary from one 
milieu to another, both in the way things are presented 
and in the subject under discussion. 
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We should like to analyse briefly some of the situa- 
tions in which Muslims may find themselves with regard 
to the Umma, i.e. the Islamic World taken as a whole, or 
again according to the degree in which they have absorbed 
modern culture. This will lead us to consider the Islamic 
World 1°) in its historical and cultural diversity and 2°) in 
its present evolution towards the modern way of life. 


|. THE DIVERSITY OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


1. The place of the Arab World in the Islamic World 


Although the Arab section of Islam is not the largest 
group, it does in fact occupy a privileged position within 
the Umma. Islam was born and developed among the 
Arabs and reached among them and through their efforts 
its most perfect expression. The Arab form of Islam has 
become more or less the standard form of belief and 
practice for the whole Islamic World, even if there are still 
some very marked racial differences, not unknown in the 
past, between Arabs and non-Arabs. 


It must be stressed that it is impossible to have a deep 
objective knowledge of any Muslim community, whatever 
its language and culture, without referring to the Arab 
World with its theology, its conception of law and religi- 
Ous practice. In order to realise this it is sufficient to 
consider the important number of words of Arabic origin 
in the religious vocabulary of major cultural languages 
such as Turkish, Persian, Urdu and Malaysian, as well as 
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in that of Kiswahili and other languages and dialects in 
Africa. 


This borrowing of Arab words shows us the prepon- 
derant role played by the Arab-Muslim culture for several 
centuries in cultured circles elsewhere. It helped to spread 
a truly universal outlook and forged a unity among many 
different races that is far from having disappeared. In 
moments of crisis we see these people suddenly all tend 
to unite, and this unity manifests itself spontaneously in 
certain circumstances when they come together as for 
example during the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


It is important to see this unity, or rather this very 
strong tension towards solidarity and universality. Here 
again this does not always meet with full success. In the 
Arab world itself there is variety, diversity and even lack 
of agreement. One must get to know these different 
currents of thought so as to avoid saying the wrong things, 
but at the same time one must not exaggerate their 
importance. We are perhaps too much inclined to seize 
on what divides rather than what unites the Arab World. 
In their eyes any such religious or ethnical dispute is a 
family matter that does not concern outsiders. Indeed we 
have something much more useful to do than to join in 
their quarrels: our mission is to unite men and not to set 
them at one another's throats. 


Such divergencies are more apparent when we go 
beyond the Arab World. Those existing between different 
sects can be very deep and serious. Others result from 
historical conditions and are more a revolt against the 
Arab predominance than a questioning of theological 
concepts. 


2. The non-Arab World and Islamic unity 


Schisms and Sects-——Muslim sects constitute about 
10% of the Islamic World. Some, such as Shi’ism and 
Kharidjism, go dack to the beginnings of Islam. Others 
are more recent, such as the Ahmadiyya, (') whose 
founder died in 1908. As a rule these sects belong to a 
given geographical locality. The Shi'ites, for example, are 
to be found mainly in Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan and in 
smaller numbers in Pakistan and the Lebanon. Some 
branches are actually increasing, especially the Isma’iliyya 
and the Ahmadiyya who are to be found in Black Africa, 
above all in the English-speaking parts of East Africa 
where they are trying to win over the Africans. 


The vast majority of Muslims, who are Sunnites and 
strictly faithful to the original tradition, are unaware of 
these divisions. But the Muslims who live in the midst of 
their non-Sunnite Muslim brethren are keenly conscious 
of this breach in the fundamental unity of the community 
of Islam. Even non-Muslims who know little about such 
things cannot help noticing certain outward signs such as 
the fact that a certain mosque is reserved to one set of 
believers and closed for prayer to all others. This is the 
case of the Ahmadiyya, the Isma‘iliyya and other sects in 
Africa. 


This is a serious matter, since such lack of unity is 
contrary to one of the essential prerogatives of the com- 
munity: cohesion based on respet for the tradition of the 


(1) The Ahmadiyyah was declared as “anti-Islamic sect’ by the 
Islamic World Congress and the World Muslim League in Mecca on 
May 10th, 1974. 
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Prophet and the witness given collectively to the Oneness 
of God. 


However much in the minority and numerically 
unimportant these sects may be, there where they exist 
they constitute a serious situation which Christians who 
want to establish contact with Muslims and their com- 
munity cannot afford to ignore 


We should not jump too quickly to the conclusion 
that such divisions are on a par with the breakdown in 
Christian unity. There are considerable differences between 
the two situations and it may be to the point to mention 
the conviction common among Muslims that the divisions 
between Christians go much further and much deeper. 
This is not the place to go into the reasons for this 
opinion, which after all seems quite justified. One must 
remember that there are no hierarchies and clergy to form 
rallying points for disputes, disagreements and schisms. 
The official prayer may be presided over by any one of 
the faithful. 


Nevertheless, wherever a breakaway movement has 
become established, it remains something painful and 
dishonourable for the faithful and a source of weakness 
and difficulty: surely a state of affairs in which a Christian 
should never take pleasure. 


Christians who have to take the initiative of meeting 
with Muslims in order to begin making religious contact 
with them and to seek ways of opening a friendly dialogue, 
should be very careful on this point. It would be unwise, 
to say the least, to meet at the same time members of 
different Muslim sects, or to meet members of Muslim 
sects together with Sunnites. We should almost certainly 
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humiliate them by making them reveal in front 
Muslims the divisions that exist between them. We must 
be on our guard against making public the divisions within 
the community or of being the cause of their coming to 
the surface. Also, as Christians, we must be just as care- 
ful not to take sides for one sect against another, as if 
choosing a group of people to be friendly with, or choos- 
ing a club or a political party. This has a particular 
importance since it is the Christian world, or rather the 
Church, which, in our person and through our acts shows 
a preference for one religious attitude. or religious option. 


of non- 


Nor have we any right to make a choice among their 
various doctrines or pass judgement on the orthodoxy of 
their writings. 


The best thing we can do under the circumstances is 
on the one hand to keep ourselves abreast of the various 
currents of opinion that exist in the Muslim community so 
that we may understand what we see and hear, and on 
the other hand to consider and respect as Muslims all 
those who proclaim themselves followers of the Qur'an 
and of the Prophet Muhammad. We feel that this is the 
only solid and simple basis on which Christians who find 
themselves faced with a complex situation can engage in 
relations with Muslims. Theirsincere friendship and the 
depth of their own faith will always remain their best 
introduction. 


b) Cultural Differences 


The Arab world is held together by classical Arabic. 
This has given birth to the various dialects, which them- 
selves are becoming assimilated in a kind of “koine”, the 
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modern Arabic used by radio and TV. There are however 
immense zones in the Islamic world, in Africa, both East 
and West, in Asia from Pakistan to the Philippines where 
languages other than Arabic are to be found, cultures 
other than those of the Near East, legal systems other than 
those of the Qur'an. More than three-quarters of the 
Islamic world is outside the Arabic-speaking parts of the 
world. This does not mean that the Arab-Muslim culture 
is not present there. The contrary can easily be proved by 
a mere count of the humble Qur’anic schools in the 
villages and the Islamic Institutes in the large towns. It is 
true that here and there the Arabs are attacked on the 
political level, but this does not minimize the authority of 
their religious chiefs and their great thinkers, except in 
isolated and marginal cases. 


Such faithful orthodoxy, of which the Arabs see 
themselves as the purest example, does not however 
inhibit these people from being attached to their own 
culture or to certain religious customs inherited from the 
past. This sort of diversity is not incompatible with the 
unity of Islam. For a Muslim the Umma is like a prayer- 
mat which Islam has woven with strands drawn from 
among the Arabs, the Turks, the Iranians, the Indians, the 
Malay or the Africans. This is a common phenomenon, 
not at all particular to Islam nor to religion, but something 
that is found in every form of teaching which sets out to 
influence the whole world. 


Whoever they may be, people come to religion 
enriched with their own past, their culture, their history 
and their own special temperament. Every race has its 
own way of assimilating the religious message that comes 
from outside. Contact between major religions inevitably 
gives rise to acculturation. It is quite normal that every 
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ethnic group should practise its religious beliefs in 
accordance with its own temperament: some will be strict 
and even narrow-minded in carrying out the precepts of 
their religion and unbending in their relations with non- 
Muslims, while others will be more open and even 
syncretistic in their attitudes, either because they have not 
been sufficiently educated in their beliefs or simply 
because their own culture leads them to be welcoming to 
others. 


It is very important to become familiar with these 
differences among non-Arab Muslims and to take them 
into account. It is necessary however to avoid being 
entirely taken up with these particular aspects. To get to 
know these people properly and objectively one must be 
able to see these ‘cultural variations” against the back- 
ground of the Umma. They will then appear in the right 
focus, and it will be possible to discern how they harmo- 
nise with the basic tenets of Islam and how they differ 
from them. To have the right perspective one must be 
aware of both the diversity and the unity of Islam. (1) 


Il]. THE ISLAMIC WORLD AND MODERNISATION 


The Islamic world in every country is modernising 
itself along with all the rest of mankind. Up to now it has 
modelled itself on the European or American West, but it 
is possible that in the future it will look elsewhere for its 
Inspiration. This pursuit of western culture is in a way a 


(1) See the ‘Notes on the Indian Muslims’ at the end of the book. 
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measure of progress along the path of dialogue. The more 
our cultures draw close to one another the closer our 
minds come too. Yet these closer ties are not the same 
everywhere, not even within a single nation. There is 
diversity, and this is bound to affect the manner of our 
dialogue We should like to give some idea of this 
diversity by describing the different social categories 
which can be met in almost all parts of the Islamic world: 


1. Muslims with a western culture 


Frequently enough those who are the most willing to 
enter into dialogue with Christians will be students, 
members of liberal professions or technicians, who speak 
several European languages and who have received a 
Western type of culture. Usually they will be more or less 
“de-islamised” in the sense we talk about the “de-chris- 
tianisation’’ of the West. Often they will find it difficult 
to conciliate their personal aspirations and their temporal 
occupations with the faith which is still traditional for 
them. Of course we must accept such people as friends, 
help them if necessary to recover their faith in God and 
help them in their moral and social difficulties, without 
losing heart even if they should remain completely 
uninfluenced by religious considerations. It is sometimes 
possible, with all due respect for their personal liberty and 
without giving way to any regrettable paternalism, to 
share their religious difficulties, not in order to increase 
them—which would be very wrong—but to help them 
towards a better understanding of religion and a new 
balance between religious sentiment and the cultural 
demands of modern life. 
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Such friendships, which are fairly easy to make, 
should not act as blinkers. We must not judge Islam, and 
more especially Islam today, as lived by modern men, 
through the eyes of such people. This is a fundamental 
condition for opening dialogue. We should be put out 
and even annoyed if Muslims judged the modern Church 
by baptised people who have no further use for the 
Gospel. Let us be careful not to commit an injustice to 
others which we would object to in our own Case. 


2. Muslims with an Arab-Muslim culture 


Side by side with these Western educated Muslims 
one finds educated believers raised in the traditiona? 
culture, who have examined their faith deeply or are trying 
to do so. Such people are more numerous than is usuaily 
admitted. Some of them are ready for dialogue, while 
others are on their guard against it. Many misunder- 
standings, for which they are not altogether to blame, 
keep them apart from Christians. Here it is of capital 
importance that the Christian should have, perhaps not a 
perfect knowledge, but at least a sufficient grasp of their 
mother-tongue. the instrument of their culture, to allow 
him to understand their thought patterns. This is just as 
necessary even when the pious and educated Muslim 
knows one or other of the European languages perfectly 
well. Otherwise a whole manner of thinking and acting, 
which has its roots in the sub-conscious of childhood, 
may well remain an unexplored land. Nor must we ever 
forget that for the Arab-Muslim peoples literary Arabic is 
the language of their culture. This will become still more 
true as the problem of illiteracy is solved. It could perhaps 
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be thought that to be able to speak an Arabic dialect is 
quite sufficient, even today. It is certainly necessary to 
know some dialect, and this may well be adequate for 
conversation with Muslims who have had little education. 
It will not, however, allow the Christian to perceive the 
full savour of the faith of a sincere Muslim which is often 
hidden beneath the surface of everyday language. In any 
case it would seem desirable to have some knowledge of 
literary Arabic, the language of the Onr’an and the only 
liturgical language in Islam. It is also an appreciable fact 
that many Muslims who have received a traditional type 
of education, but in Urdu, Persian, Malay, Turkish or 
Kiswahili, know a certain amount of Arabic. 


3. Working-class Muslims 


Alongside this educated class, and more or less in a 
state of dependence on it, is the mass of working-class 
Muslims. Even when they are illiterate it would be a 
mistake to conclude that they are without any sort of 
human culture. Sometimes, and this is especially true of 
the countryside, there is to be found among them a tradi- 
tional wisdom which gives balance to their lives: a balance 
which is sadly lacking in some who have lost all contact 
with their original culture. 


Most of the time such, people live in very poor 
circumstances, and for that very reason have remained 
traditionalist in the expression of their beliefs, and are 
unaware of many aspects of their faith because of a lack 
of any serious Islamic culture. Their faith, often a deep 
faith, has been handed down by tradition, and is preserved 
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and protected by the conditions of life under which they 
live. One has no more right to judge the real Islam through 
them than to accept a judgement concerning the life of 
the Church, made by non-Christians whose only know- 
ledge of Christianity came from contacts with groups 
made up of ignorant faithful. In point of fact the faith of 
such uneducated people, whether Christians or Muslims 
can be much deeper and more authentic than one might 
be tempted to believe. These people are not very good at 
expressing what they believe; they surround their religion 
with certain community customs which they imagine form 
an essential part of their faith; they mix it up with super- 
stitions which make it less attractive or even somewhat 
repulsive. Yet it would be very narrow-minded not to see 
beyond the outward appearances. It would be wrong to 
jump to the conclusion that the authentically human 
values these “simple folk’’ try to realise have nothing to 
do with their fundamental Muslim faith. It is impossible 
to separate in them the Muslim and the human being, 
(How far is this ever possible ?) without a thorough know- 
ledge of the religious and cultural reality of Islam. Their 
traditional faith has perhaps been much more heipful to 
them than we might think. It remains impregnated with 
Qur‘anic texts and passages from the hadith which they 
learnt as children and of which the radio reminds them 
several times a day. 


4. Muslim workers in modern conditions 


The people most Christians come in contact with 
belong to the many-sided world of paid workers, whether 
these be detribalised labourers, or technicians who have 
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received a modern training. Such people do not forma 
very clear-cut social class. They constitute a group of 
human beings who are sometimes out of contact with the 
rest of the population, a population which continues to 
follow a way of life inherited from the past. 


One encounters this modern group of workers in the 
work-yards and in the factories, but also in the various 
sectors of administration. They are also very likely to form 
associations or join trade unions. These people come 
from varying backgrounds and differ greatly in their level 
of technical education. What they all have in common is 
the will to help their society to progress in every possible 
way. Such progress meets with strong resistance and 
raises problems in the moral, religious, social and psycho- 
logical spheres. Quite often too the conflict between 
different age groups maxes it difficult to apply the right 
solutions. 


To put the matter briefly, Christians may be called 
upon to play their part in this advance towards progress, 
either because they are part of the nation or because on 
account of their special competence they have been 
invited to come and help the people of that country. In 
such circumstances real dialogue can be opened not 
merely on economic matters but also concerning funda- 
mental spiritual values, such as the dignity of human 
beings, freedom, concern for the common good etc....... 
(We shall turn to this subject again in Chapter IV). 


One can find all sorts of tendencies among these 
Muslims who belong to a more modern way of life: there 
are believers who practise their faith, but also people 
whose minds are more or less influenced by the various 
forms of Western materialism. We must be careful not to 
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classify these last as indifferent to religion, as agnostics 
or as atheists. Even when they reject certain Islamic 
practices as being out of date, they still consider Islam as 
at least a way of life and a guide to the proper values in 
life. It is very rare for one to find Muslims who have 
rejected all idea of religion. It would be a serious mistake 
to consider as so many professions of atheism certain 
declarations made by young people, expressions more of 
a desire to renew Islamic society than to get rid of religion. 
It would not be far from the truth to say that the Arab and 
Islamic culture is so impregnated with the notion of God 
that it will be difficult for atheism to take root in it. We 
should look upon these men, even if they happen to be 
lukewarm towards religion, as believers who can sympa- 
thise with a believing Catholic and enter into real dialogue 
with him on the basic values of human existence and 
society. 


These then, very roughly, are some of the religious 
and social classes who go to make up the Islamic World. 
It was necessary to say something about these divisions 
for those who know little about Islamic society. However 
when we are in contact with these people and engaged in 
dialogue with them this knowledge should not obtrude 
itself. It is the man himself we are trying to discover, and 
as soon as we Start classifying him and cataloguing him, 
he ceases to be somebody with whom we are talking, a 
real person of flesh and blood whom we are addressing, 
a thou, and becomes a third person or a category, an It. 
There is no longer a living contact but merely an unemo- 
tional analysis of another person, which adds nothing to 
what we are but only to what we possess in the way of 
knowledge and experience. The other person is no longer 
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an acquaintance but merely something we are studying: 
dialogue comes to an abrupt end. Itis easy to see then 
how fragile is every encounter on a personal level, and 
how quickly it can degenerate into a mere classifying of 
the person to whom we are talking. True dialogue demands 
a constant awareness of the other as a person: it takes an 
attitude of mind and heart which we must admit is neither 
very common nor easy to acquire, but which every 
Christian should be encouraged to develop in himself to 
enable authentic dialogue to take place. 


It is impossible to get to know somebody well unless 
one is intimately acquainted with what he considers the 
ultimate reason for existence. One might as well give up 
all idea of real dialogue if one is not prepared to take the 
trouble to find out objectively exactly what a Muslim does 
believe. We have to get inside the other person and know 
what he thinks and feels, and how he thinks and feels. Let 
us repeat what we have said before: we must get to know 
the other as he really is and as he wants himself to be. 
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CHAPTER IV 


How to prepare for dialogue 


For us dialogue is something very important which 
has deep roots in our culture and in our faith. Let us say 
quite frankly: dialogue as we understand it is more a 
question of overcoming ourselves than of confronting the 
other (“confrontation being used in the sense given to 
the word in the philosophy of dialogue). Let us begin by 
removing the beam from our own eye, before taking the 
mote out of other people’s eyes. What are the obstacles 
then which make it more difficult to understand others ? 


It would take far too long to draw up a list of all the 
misunderstandings, the prejudices and the acts of injustice, 
which in the past have vitiated the relations between 
Muslims and Christians, and which even today make 
relations difficult. The Conciliar Document “Nostra 
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Aetate” specifically asks us to forget past quarrels and 
to look to the future: “Although in the course of the cen- 
turies many quarrels and hostilities have arisen between 
Christians and Muslims, this most sacred Synod urges all 
to forget the past and to strive sincerely for mutual under- 
standing. On behalf of all mankind, let them make common 
cause of safeguarding and fostering social justice, moral 
values, peace and freedom”. (N. A. 3. 2.). This statement, 
which was quoted more than any other by the Arab Press 
during the Council, awoke a deep interest among Muslims, 
who saw it as the beginning of a new era in the relations 
between Christians and themselves. 


However, if we are going to forget the past, as the 
Council asks us to do, it is a good thing to recognize, at 
least in their essentials, what are the main prejudices and 
misunderstandings which we entertain, almost without 
noticing them. Only if we root these out completely will 
we be able to engage seriously in dialogue and set an 
example of sincere and straightforward attitudes that will 
encourage Muslims to do the same. 


|. WE MUST ADMIT THE INJUSTICES COMMITTED 
IN THE PAST 


As Christians speaking to Christians, we must first of 
all consider these obstacles to dialoge, which are at least 
partly our fault. To begin with we must remember that 
Western people, brought up as Catholics, have often acted 
unjustly towards Muslims (1). 


(1) Norman DANIEL, Islam and the West, Edinburgh 1960, and 
Islam and Imperialism, 1965. 
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A deep bitterness 


We must realise that past events as well as those of 
recent years have left a deep feeling of bitterness towards 
the West in certain regions of the world. In the course of 
history there have been short but happy periods of colla- 
boration, at Damascus, Baghdad and at Toledo. But such 
items on the credit side go little way towards correcting 
in the minds of Muslims the firm impression that Christians 
have always blocked the development of their civilisation. 
As they read history, the Crusades first of all helped to 
bring to an end the most brilliant period of their existence. 
Then they complain that colonialism rendered less fruitful 
than had been hoped, the renaissance (nahda) which 
began in the nineteenth century. In point of fact the 
reality was a great deal more complex than one might 
gather from these reactions, but we have no desire here to 
indulge in detailed historical analysis. What we are trying 
to do is to understand how our partner in dialogue feels 
about these things. 


Such past bitterness has suddenly flared up again in 
recent years in connection with their struggle for liberty. 
Every one of their reviews and newspapers, all their poli- 
tical and their religious leaders, have stressed the link 
between the distant past and what is happening at the 
present moment, and they have all found this comparison 
to be one of the most effective arguments to sway the 
emotions of the East against the people of the West. Even 
the political and economic manoeuvring of the West, 
carried out by men who are well-known as being without 
faith in any religion, is seen and explained to their own 
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people as a continuation of the Crusades in but another 
way. 


This is mainly true, of course, of the Arabs. One does 
however find a similar sort of feeling among non-Arab 
Muslims. Naturally they do not remember the Crusades 
as something happening to themselves, but the period 
they spent as European colonies has left them with bitter 
memories of the contemptuous superiority the West dis- 
played towards their civilisation. Worse still, this civilis- 
ation of theirs has been shown up badly, simply by coming 
into contact with a richer and more effective technical 
culture. 


At the present moment there are the grave problems 
regarding the State of Israel. We know how badly the 
Arab World, particularly in the Middle East but also to a 
certain extent the whole of the Umma, feels on this point. 
We have a good idea of what the responsibilities of the 
West are in this situation. But we are not trying *to lay 
down a political line of conduct to be followed: we are 
seeking the human and Christian attitude we should adopt 
in our judgements. 


Should this question come up in our discussions 
with Muslims, whatever judgement we express should be 
based on charity, justice and honour. There is little we 
can do personally to find the solution to this difficult 
problem, but at least we should show our sympathy for 
those who suffer most, and, not in words only, but by 
giving help where we can, little though it may be. 


It is evident that all this harping back to the past, and 
the Muslims’ reactions to present events, do not make 
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dialogue any easier. One of our first tasks will be to try 
and clear the air so that dialogue may be carried on in a 
spirit of understanding and frankness. 


First of all we must truthfully admit that the West has 
committed excesses in the past, and we must make it quite 
clear that we dissociate ourselves completely from the 
past way of thinking as well as from certain things that 
are happening today. However, it is very important to 


_ remain objective in our judgements and to put the facts 


back into their exact historical context. This effort to be 
objective is one of the best means of avoiding, or at least 
lessening, misunderstanding and opposition. Frankness, 
when accompanied by tact, is always beneficial. 


We must go further than this. Muslims are deeply 
convinced that even when Christians think highly of them 
and are fond of them as individuals, they continue to 
despise and dislike their community. Now this is just 
where we have to make an effort to revise our point of 
view, if we want to get away from a past which has 
erected and still continues to erect such barriers between 
the Muslim East and the countries of the West. As 
Christians we ought to take a very special interest in the 
Islamic community itself, and in its religious and social 
problems, doing what we can to help in finding the right 
solutions. It is not sufficient to love the Muslims. We 
must also teach ourselves to respect Islam, as representing 
something of very great human value, besides being an 
important step forward in the religious evolution of the 
world in comparison with paganism and polytheism. 


In this way we shall get beyond the attitude of the 
crusader or colonialist, to adopt an attitude more likely to 
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lead to the truth. It may well be that this honest attitude 
on the part of Christians will help Muslims to begin to see 
all that the Church means for the Catholic faith. 


Il. We MUST GET RID OF OUR WORST PREJUDICES 


Here again we have to make a thorough re-evaluation 
of our way of looking at things. Weare referring in 
particular to certain “ready-made” judgements often pro- 
ferred to the detriment of Islam. A fundamental point 
would seem to be to avoid harbouring in our innermost 
hearts hasty or rash judgements which would appear 
ludicrous to any sincere Muslim. Whatever the occasion 
for dialogue, even if it has nothing to do with religion, for 
example if it is a question of carrying out some scientific 
or technical task together, we must approach it with heart 
and mind free from all harmful prejudices, for prejudice 
can colour even the most ordinary conversation. Conse- 
quently it might be useful to mention some of these 
“ready-made ideas” about Islam so that we may have the 
matter straight in our own minds before engaging in 
dialogue. 


a) The ‘‘fatalism of Islam”, a religion of maktub (“it is 
written“) 


It is quite true that Muslims believe in the Divine 
Decree and accept without- questioning the inscrutable 
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at Will of God. The Qur'an lauds the absolute omnipotence 
‘| and the wisdom of God, “He leads astray whomsoever he 
{| wills, and he guides whomsoever he wills“ (14:4). On the 
ü other hand it emphasises just as much the responsibility 
| of man who will be judged according to his deeds: 
“Today each soul shall be recompensed for that it has 
earned” (40:17), and again: ‘’Whoso has done an atom’s 
| weight of good shall see it; and whoso has done an 
atom’s weight of evil shall see it” (99:7-8). 


An ancient school of “theology”, Mu’tazilism which 
had a great success in the third century of the Hijra, but 
which was proscribed for many centuries afterwards, is 
meeting with a surprising return to popularity. This school 
proclaims man to be the ‘‘creato:"’ or the “inventor” of his 
H own acts. The Qur’anic faith does not deny the existence 

1 of human freedom. One school, Ash‘arism, which was for 

long the dominant school, did deny such freedom as being 
| incompatible with the transcendent omnipotence of the 
| Most High. The prolonged period of dominance enjoyed 
ip by Ash'arism certainly left its mark on popular mentality. 
EI But a still more decisive influence was exercised from 
about the sixteenth century onwards, by the “religious 
brotherhoods“ (turuq), who transformed trust and aban- 
donment to God into passive resignation, perhaps the only 
defence that humble and poor people can put up...... It is 
easy to understand that such resignation,-which at times 
can be very noble, could have given rise to the legend 
that Islam is fatalistic in outlook (1). But Islam today, 
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(1) Not without a certain misunderstanding of the word itself. The 
greco-latin fatum was an affirmation of the absolute determinism of the 
supreme Law, to which both gods and men were Subject. Islam is the 
religion of the One and Only God Living, and with a Will of his own, 
who speaks to men through envoys whom he has chosen. 
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since the end of the nineteenth century, has turned against 
this way of thinking. Though one finds certain Muslims, 
not very familiar with their own history and worried at 
having their religion taxed with being fatalistic, who 
would rather give up their faith than accept this situation; 
there are far more today who insist that God has made 
man his vicar on earth (Q. 2:30), and that according to 
the hadith every effort to think things out for oneself will 
find its reward. The problem of how man can be free in 
his relations with Almighty God is one they are aware of 
but for which they have not yet found a satisfactory 
answer. lt should be added that this is more a question 
of a philosophical mystery than a “problem”. 


b) The Legaslim of Islam 


What we have already said about faith according to 
Islam and the necessity of having the right intention and 
of scrutinising intimately one’s actions, is sufficient by 
itself to show how very relative such a judgement really 
is. One must admit that Muslim piety (birr), which is 
fundamentally reverential fear (khawf, taqwa), can all too 
easily become a rigid carrying out of the duties of worship, 
the ‘members’ works” which make faith perfect. Because 
of the very great care with which the pious Muslim carries 
them out, he is always in danger of seeing them, not 
indeed as a condition, but as a guarantee of his salvation, 
the objective proof that he has the right sort of faith that 
will save his soul. After all, is this not a very human way 
of acting, not unknown among Christians ? 


It ís easy to see that we are not dealing with 
“legalism” properly so called: sornething like the do ut des 
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of the ancient Romans, which would make the strict out- 
ward observance of the law capable of saving souls, 
irrespective of the inner sentiments of the person con- 
cerned. Moreover, rather than “works” it is “faith” 
(faith-and-witness) and the very fact of belonging fo the 
“Community of the Prophet” which will provide the 
firmest foundation for hope in God's mercy. “No com- 
pulsion is there in religion”, says the Qur'an (2:256; cfr. 
22:78). Of course the “just one” (siddiq) being a man 
who “loves the law of God” is inclined to a certain 
“tutiorism’’ carrying out his “duty” down to the last 
minute detail, regarding this as the course to be followed, 
rather like the “good pharisees*’ and their attitude to the 
Jewish Law, and similar to what one meets with among 
Christians at times. However this overscrupulous attitude 
is on the wane, and is being replaced by a desire to carry 
out “good works”, whose value as a proof of the sincerity 
of one’s faith is lauded on every side (1). 


c) “Islam, religion of fear” 


As we have said earlier on, among the 99 “most 
beautiful names of God” only two refer to him as the 
Terrible and the Omnipotent (or Redoubtable) and the 
context makes it clear that he only manifests himself as 
such towards those guilty of impiety. The kind of fear 
which should be found in a believer is not servile fear 
(spiritual authors treat this as at best a first and very 
inferior stage, one that must be left behind), but reveren- 
tial fear, the fruit of adoration of the Almighty Power of 
God and of confidence in his Mercy, accompanied by a 


(i) BSeetGhalikip:...-., the paragraph about “good works”. 
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surge of gratitude. God is a living God (hayy), inacces- 
sible in his Divinity, but “very close” to the faithful, and 
never ceasing to pardon (al-ghaffar). The faith of Islam 
is not inspired by fear; it is meant to be the practice of 
total confidence, for while “one does not question God's 
rights” one knows that, as he himself has told us, He is 
full of Compassion and Generosity. 


Apart from the mystical schools, Islam, including the 
modern reformers, has long been chary of talking about 
“love of God”. God, say the ancient jurists and theolo- 
gians, cannot become an object of love on the part of his 
faithful, for “love requires likeness” (Ibn Taymiyya); it 
would reduce him to the level of his creatures. Yet one 
can and one should love his blessings, his Commandments 
and his Law. There is no question of a “religion of fear’’; 
it is a matter of obeying God because one trusts in his 
Mercy and one loves his commandments. One musi know 
how to recognise and esteem the authentic values to be 
found here, whatever their limits when compared with the 
absolute nature of the precept of love of God. 


Since the eleventh century, nevertheless, love of God, 
preached by sfi-s, has been accepted by certain official 
currents of Muslim thought. The writings of Ghazzali are 
a proof of this. At the present moment these currents seem 
to be gaining ground over the doctors and their scruples, 
a movement of opinion strengthened perhaps, directly or 
indirectly, by various Christian influences. However this 
may be, with very few exceptions pious Muslims today, 
experience very little reluctance in talking about love of 
God. In 1965 one of the main daily papers of Cairo 
published an article by the shaykh of al-Azhar, entitled 
al-Islam, din al-mahabba (Islam, religion of love). It was 
mainly a question of the love of one’s neighbour, but 
based on faith in God. 
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d) “The Laxity of Islam“ 


One hears it said fairly often that the Qur‘anic moral 
law is not very demanding, and that in fact it is practically 
non-existent. Do we realise that Muslims, seeing the way 
many so-called Christians act, sometimes say the same 
thing about Christian morality ? They recognise the exem- 
plary lives of Christians who are faithful to the Gospel, 
but looking at them through Muslim eyes, they readily 


consider such people as going beyond the minimum 
required by their beliefs. 


For such is the distinction we must make here. There 
is a moral code in Islam based on the Qur'anic akhlaq 
(customs) and it is very strict (1). It would be quite easy 
to find, scattered throughout the Qur'an, the equivalent of 
the Commandments found in Exodus and Deuteronomy. 


It is true that Islam tolerates the repudiation of one’s 
wife and allows polygamy, of which there was little con- 
demnation in the Mosaic Law, but a real evolution is 
taking place in this matter. One can find evidence of this 
in the mentality of people today and, in varying degrees, 


(1) The Qur'an says (6:151): “Say: ‘Come, | will recite what your 
Lord has forbidden you: that you associate not anything with Him, and 
to be good to your parents, and not to slay your children because of 
poverty; We will provide you and them; and that you approach not any 
indecency outward or inward, and that you slay not the soul that God 
has forbidden, except by right. That then he has charged you with.’ 
and again; “Surely God bids to justice and good-doing and giving to 
kinsmen; and He forbids indecency, dishonour, and insolence, admonish- 
ing you.” (16:90). See also the condemnation of adultery or fornication 
(23:7; 70:31), of homo-sexuality (26:165), of stealing (5:38; 60:12), of 
false witness (4:135) etc. 
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in the laws of modern states. So much is this the case 
that the strictest of Muslims, without condemning poly- 
gamy itself, since the Qur'an authorises it, are nevertheless 
in favour of suppressing it in practice (1). 


It would be quite wrong to say that there is no family 
morality in Islam. It does exist and it has many fine points, 
even if it is not the same as our Christian morality in this 
respect. 


It would be extremely unjust not to recognise it on its 
own level. It will develop and it is developing all the time. 
It is possible that the result will be an evolution which is 
much more authentic than that which could be brought 
about by the massive influence of de-christianised Europe. 


The Islamic moral code is concerned with the Law of 
God. Now, as we have already said, an act of disobedi- 
ence which does not compromise the values of faith, 
although it deserves punishment, does not put one’s 
salvation into absolute danger. Thus, where morality is 
concerned, there is a sort of conventionalism which 
characterises relations between God and man, It is nota 
case of “laxity” but rather of considering as of relative 
importance, in view of one’s final end, a moral code which 
is very demanding in its own sphere. In other words, 
“good” and ‘‘bad” acts, which do not compromise faith, 
are, in a certain sense, of relatively less importance than 


(1) We shall only quote here from ‘Allal el-Fasi, the Moroccan 
leader of ‘‘orthodox reformism’’: “The authorisation to practice polygamy 
is tied to conditions of equality and justice which can hardly be achieved 
today. Therefore its suppression is all the more urgent because our 
opponents often use this institution as an argument against our religion 
itself” al-naqd al-dhati (autocriticism). Cairo 1954. 
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the unfailing witness paid to the One and Only God and 
to his Messenger. The benevolence of the All-High is 
assured to man, a being of “mire and blood”, if only he is 
faithful in proclaiming him as the Lord. In the last analysis, 
this supreme Mercy, which predetermines (qada and qadar) 
man to believe, is the only thing which really matters (1). 


e) “The fanaticism of Islam“ 


A Muslim will be easily upset by the image often 
found in Western minds of a “fanatical” Islam, which is 


supposed to oblige people to believe by force of arms, and 


(1) Some people attack the Muslims for their notions of heaven. 
Some Christians even indulge in facile sarcasm, and in broad jokes in 
poor taste. The Qur'an, it is true, in speaking of Heaven addresses the 
imagination, the senses and the desires of the flesh. It is accepted word 
for word as “What God has said”, and as describing reality. Enlightened 
Muslims declare that this reality is different from ‘‘earthly realities,’, and 
in so doing they rely on something the Prophet of Islam is reported to 
have said (outside the Qur'an), something already to be found in St. Paul 
(1 Cor 2:9) seven hundred years earlier. Muslims do not accept this as 
a borrowing but as a confirmation that what they say was revealed earlier 
on. They say, that the joys of heaven will be “things that no eye has 
seen and no ear has heard, things beyond the mind of men“. We must 
keep in mind this spiritual aspiration and help it with our prayers. More- 
over orthodox Muslims basing themselves on various allusions in the 
Qur'an, and in spite of opposition from a rationalistic current of opinion, 
believe that God will appear ‘intermittently’ ‘‘unveiled’’ in paradise, for 
a fleeting and solemn moment, which will dazzle believers ane plunge 
them deep into profound adoration. This intense adoration of the Divine 
Majesty thus unveiled will be the sole effect of this momentary and 
renewable apparition. We have here an essential difference from the 
Christian teaching on the beatific vision; nevertheless, it is an encourage- 
ment to spiritualise the conception of the Muslim Paradise. 
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to run the sword through anyone who resists: meBelleve or 
die’. He will vigorously proclaim that Islam Is a tolerant 
religion which respects the faith of the “people of the 
book” (Jews, Christians and Mazdians) who were admit- 
ted in the past as “protected guests’ and now as full and 
equal citizens before the law. He will quote verses of the 
Qur'an which are favourable to Christians. and will fling 
back the accusation by recalling historical facts which 
prove the existence of “Christian fanaticism’. 


Every sincere Muslim is proud of his faith and of 
belonging to the Community of the Prophet. So he is very 
anxious to share with others what he considers to be the 
revealed and saving truth. Islam considers that it has a 
universal mission to see that the “rights of God and of 
man” as defined in the Qur'an, are respected throughout 
the world. It is true that actual encounter with other 
peoples and a greater understanding of the diversity of ` 
cultures is tending to attenuate this universal expectation. 


What might have been called fanaticism is not bound 
up with the religious ideals of Islam as such. At the very 
most one might explain such acts as a consequence of 
certain principles of organisation of the developed type of 
sacral city, in which not only the temporal and spiritual 
spheres were completely integrated, as is normal in Islam, 
but also only the “believer” was admitted to citizenship. 
In point of fact Islam, in the course of history, has hardly 
shown any more fanaticism than the sacred cities of 
Christianity, in which the Christian faith was in some 
measure regarded as a political reality. 


But what about the “‘holy war”, the jihad of Islam ? 


Perhaps there has been some misunderstanding here. 
What the European languages call “holy war“ is called in 
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Arabic al-jihad fi sabil Allah, “the struggle along God's 
way’, the efforts made to spread Islam and to defend it 
against all aggression. Jihad is not at all the same thing 
as the khe em of the Bible; its purpose is not to exterminate 
peoples, but to extend over other countries “the rights of 
God and of mankind”. It consists in total surrender and 
total devotedness (ikhlus) to God. The soldier who dies 
on the battlefield in the cause of Islam is the supreme 
witness. the (shahid) or martyr. The acts of violence 
associated in the past with jihad were, generally speaking, 
in accordance with the rules of war in those days. In the 
time of the Crusades it was not always the Muslims who 
indulged in the foulest acts of massacre and the sacking 
of cities. 


It is clear that the warlike form of jihad, and the 
Crusades as well, are proofs of a mentality which is no 
longer ours. We would no longer sanction such violence, 
especially in the name of religion. Mankind has made real 
progress on this point. By far the most arduous task is not 
that of waging war but that of making a durable, just and 
honourable peace between all nations. One finds a certain 
number of Muslims of reformist tendencies who maintain 
that in present circumstances the duty of jihad is suffici- 
ently fulfilled by a pacific mission. Such an attitude, 
which is that of the vast majority of Christians, opens up 
immense possibilities for peace, justice and mutual help in 
the comity of nations. 


It is true that the blending of spiritual and temporal 
spheres always exposes to the temptation of “fanaticism”, 
those Muslims who have lost all but the community and 
terrestrial aspects of their faith. Such a temptation, 
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however should be easily put aside by those who have a 
deeper interior faith (1). 


f) “The static nature of Islam" 


It is sometimes said that Islam is a religion impervious ` 
to change, which keeps its followers in a mediaeval frame- 
work, and makes them incapable of adapting themselves 
to the technical progress of the modern world. Even some 
Muslims feel the force of this facile judgement. In their 
anxiety to bring to their country the civilisation of the 
technological age, along with the power it gives, they see 
no other solution than to reject Islam completely, and 
with it all faith in God. We find an example of this state 
of mind in the legislation of Ataturk, or again inan article, 
by a Syrian officer, against Islam and all religious idéals, 
which caused such a stir in the spring of 1967. Perhaps 
the most virulant aspect of the de-Islamisation of the young 
intelligentsia is this pretended opposition between Islam 
(and by implication the existence of God) on the one 
hand, and scientific thought on the other. All the differ- 
ent Marxist and positivist circles are united in proclaiming 
this message. What right has a Christian to repeat their 
claim ? Is there really in Islam as such anything that is 
contrary to scientific progress and social advance ? 


(1) According to a well-known spiritual tradition armed combat is 
called the “minor jihad”, while the interior effort to be taithful to God 
is called the “major jihad’. “Here we are back from the minor jihad 
in order to engage in “the major jihad, the effort of the soul’, says the 
hadith. Ghazzali taught that compared to the interior combat against our 
passions, the minor jihad to extend the frontiers of Islam is no more than 
“a gentle breeze over a stormy sea’’. 
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A Christian must not forget that for many years the 
Church was blamed for the same sort of thing and is still 
being blamed for it today. So he should not be surprised 
to find that most Muslims just do not understand this 
accusation of immobility. The main task of all contemporary 
“reformers” (islahiyyun) has been to purify Islam of all 
accretions and “to go back to the beginnings”, in order to 
prove its capacity to absorb scientific and technical pro- 
gress. As a matter of fact the effort has been marked at 
times by somewhat naive apologetics and superficial 
harmonisation of the Qur'an with scientific discoveries. 
However the discussion of this problem still remains 
open. 


Here we shall only make two remarks on the subject: 


First remark. \t is really very difficult to see any- 
thing in Islam itself that is opposed to the findings of 
modern science. Does one need to recall the great steps 
forward in science which brought glory to the major 
cultural periods of Islamic history? It is quite beside the 
point to object, as is sometimes done, that the theology 
of the Ash‘arite school denies the existence of secondary 
causes. That was a specifically philosophical problem, 
concerning the notion and the principle of causality, 
which, whether denied or affirmed, has nothing to do 
with modern scientific research. The Ash‘arite denia! of 
secondary causes maintains a conception of “God's way 
of acting” in the course of events, which is certainly just 
as reconciliable with modern physics as is English pheno- 
menalism, for example. Besides, as we have already 
pointed out in connection with the question of freedom, 
Ash‘arism is only one school of thought; to identify it once 
and for all with Islam is to misread history completely. 


Second remark. it is quite true that there are com- 
munities in certain parts of the Islamic world, whose social 
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structures, dating from the Middle Ages, give the impres- 
sion of being completely static. Traditionalist Muslims 
lump together these structures, which they have always 
known, with the faith of Islam; so that to reject them 
would seem to them to be to obscure their faith. Similar 
attitudes have been adopted in christendom both in the 
past and in more recent times. It is true to say, though, 
that the way Islam treats spiritual and temporal matters as 
one, and the actual manner in which the “Community of 
the Prophet” has been realised on earth, make it all the 
more difficult to draw the necessary distinctions. The 
principles which govern social relations and the very bases 
of political organisation are laid down in the text of the 
Qur'an, and in consequence received by Muslims as 
positive and intangible laws of God. 


So it is at this point that the Christian must be on the 
alert to discover the sincere efforts at renewal being mac» 
in contemporary Islamic thought It is not up to him to 
impose his idea of Islam on the Muslims of today, but he 
should take into account first of all the conception they 
themselves put forward. Now it is quite clear that today 
they are trying to bring back into favour a really classical 
distinction, which is to be found in the writings of 
Ghazzali in the twelfth century and in those of the very 
strict Ibn Taymiyya in the fourteenth. According to this the 
Muslim will say: “Of course the Qur'an must be taken as 
a whole and not divided up into parts. Still one must 
admit that the prescriptions extend to four sectors. There 
are the beliefs of our faith (‘aga‘id), the ordinances of 
divine worship (‘ibadat), the moral rules covering human 
actions (akhlaq), and social relationships (mu'amalat). All 
these are a matter of faith, but it is the very will of the 
Legislator (God) that the two first sectors should be 
intangible, while the third (moral guidelines) should allow 
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for their application to different cases, and finally the 
fourth (sociai relationships) should be understood and 
applied according to the conditions of time and place”. 
Thus we find in the traditional explanation of Islamic 


thought a possible principle of evolution for civil 
society (1). 


As for the fundamental points of political organisa- 
tion, the text of the Qur'an merely says that on the one 
hand all authority comes from God, and that obedience 
rendered to the legitimate chief of the Community must 
consult those under him and that believers must consult 
among themselves (2). There can be no shadow of doubt 
that such principles always were and still are compatible 
with the most diverse types of government, from the 
‘Abbasid autocracy or the Turkish- Mongolian oligarchies, 
down to the modern democracies, whether liberal or 
socialist. In order to clarify the general principles of 
Islamic political philosophy one must go back to what was 
ach:eved in the classical age. But the empires of the past, 
in the details of their power structure, are in no way 


whatsoever the final and unchangeable model for every 
Islamic city. 


(1) The theologians base this evolution on the idjma (consensus, 
unanimity) The dominant opinion among the Sunnites (90% of all 
Muslims) understands by idjma the agreement on some religious question 
of the authoritative teachers of a given period. It is a principle both of 
continuity and of renewal. Muslims often quote a sentence attributed to 
the Prophet of Islam “My community will never agree on what is 
wrong”. This idea of the inerrancy of the believers united and represen- 
ted by the authoritative teachers should not be confused with the doctrine 
of infallibility in the Church, but neither should it be neglected when 
trying to understand Muslims. 


(2) Cf. Q. 4:59 and 80; 3:159; 42:38. 
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Rather than contribute to fruitful dialogue with 
Muslims, we should do our cause a great deal of harm 
were we to hang on to ideas about religion, community 
and the Islamic city, which a Muslim of today, who is 
trying to practise his religion according to his faith, would 
refuse to admit as his own. The more this effort to think 
out his religion leads a Muslim to be more open and, 
without denying his religious ideals, to evolve socially 
and politically, the more should we be glad to see this 
happening. 


Ill. We MUST BEAR IN MIND THE MUSLIM’S IDEA 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Does the Muslim really want dialogue? The answer 
to this question can vary widely according to individuals 
and classes. Positive signs of such desire are not at all 
rare. For example there was the invitation made to 
Cardinal Konig to speak in the main amphitheatre of the 


al-Azhar University. One could also point to an article by 
a Lebanese Muslim, a conference given by an Algerian 


Professor, and the work of an Islamo-christian study group. 
The interest shown in certain declarations of the Council, 
and in statements by religious personalities, has stirred up 
among the elite a desire to meet Christians and to discuss 
with them certain problems of a social, moral, cultural or 
even spiritual nature. But more often than not one meets 
with astonishment and even suspicion. It might be useful 
to try and discover the reasons for this. 
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a) What Islan aad the Muslims think of Christianity and 
Christians in gencral 


A Muslim's first introduction to Christianity will be 
through the Qur'an. When we realise that for him this 
book contains the absolute truth, we can understand that 
generally speaking.he has little inclination to hear what 
Christians have to say about their faith. The most he is 
likely to ask about would be the history of doctrinal defi- 
nitions and how the various currents of thought and 
different sects came about. It is true that the text of the 
Gospels is now much more widely read than in the past. 
It is something new and encouraging that certain Muslims, 
writing in recent years, have treated the subject with real 
understanding (1). It is hardly likely, however, that 
Christians will be asked about the deeper meaning of the 
Gospel Nor should we be surprised to find a lack of 
interest among many Muslims for authentic Christian 
ideals, even when these are practiced by people with 
whom they rub shoulders daily and whom they respect. 


A very well-known verse of the Qur'an authorises 
dialogue while at the same time limiting its scope very 
carefully: “Dispute not with the People of the Book (Jews 
and Christians) save in the fairer manner, except for those 
of them that do wrong (impious), and say: ‘We believe in 
what has been sent down to us and what has been sent 


(1) Cf. The Genius of the Messiah, by Mahmud Abbas al-Aqqad, 
Cairo, 1952; City of Wrong, by Kamil Husayn, Cairo 1954 (English trans- 
lation by K, Cragg, London, 1959); With the Messiah in the Four Gospels, 
by Fathi Osman, Cairo (no date). Ci. also: R. A. Butler, ‘:The Image of 
Christ in recent Muslim Literature” in Clergy Monthly Supplement 7 
(1965), pp. 284-92; 8 (1965), pp. 327-33. 
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down to you. Our God and your God is one and to him 
we are surrendered’ ”. (29:46). For Muslims there is no 
point in discussing the meaning the “people of the book 
give to their scriptures, for they have interpreted (some 
would even say they have valtered’”) this meaning refusing 
to recognise the announcement of Muhammad which is 
proclaimed in both the Torah and the Gospel (1)- 
Christians are “the nearest in love to the believers because 
some of them are priests and monks and they wax not 
proud and when they hear what has been sent down to 
the Messenger (Muhammad) thou seest their eyes Over- 
flow with tears because of the truth they recognise 
(cfr. 5:85-86). It was the One and Only God that Jesus 
was commissioned to proclaim. What Christians call 
“mysteries” (Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption) are at the 
best uselessly complicated formulas, invented by their 
theologians, and a constant danger to the clear belief in 
the pure oneness of God. The Christians have been unable 
to preserve the message of Jesus in all its purity. “With 
those who say ‘We are Christians’ We took compact; and 
they have forgotten a portion of that they were reminded 
of. So We have stirred up among them enmity and hatred, 
till the Day of Resurrection”. (5:17). 


The divisions among Christians have always been one 
of the favourite arguments in Islamic apologetics. Such 
divisions have gone on increasing with the passage of 
time. The Gospel of Jesus is the Word of God, certainly, 
but this cannot be said of the Gospel stories, read and 
interpreted “altered” in different ways by the theologians 
of the Christian churches. 


(1) Muslim apologetical writers refer in this case to Deut., 18, 15 
and 18-19 and to Jn. 15:26 and 16:7 and to very many other passages 
of the Old Testament or of The New Testament, which announce some- 
body who is to come. 
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Thus there are immense difficulties in the way of any 
Muslims who might want to put forward a Muslim 
“Christianology’, leaving aside aggressive apologetics and 
all controversy, which a Christian could accept as a sum- 
mary of his faith, just as we would hope that a Muslim 
would recognise his beliefs in an objective and serene 
Christian Islamology. However there can be no real 
dialogue unless there is a mutual desire to understand one 
another's positions. Perhaps it will take the witness of 
many Christian lives lived according to the demands of 
the Gospel before the Muslim will begin to try and find 
out what are the real requirements of this Christian faith 
which he thinks he knows all about...... 


b) The Muslim way of thinking and the mysteries of 
Christianity 


To begin with — and perhaps for a whole life time — 
the advice of the Qur'an 29:46 to discuss matters “only in 
the fairer manner” and to keep to subjects which unite us 
and not to those that divide us, remains the golden rule. 
To start off discussing the Christian mysteries is a sure 
way to engage in controversy, not dialogue, both sides 
using the same words in a different sense. 


The Christian must try and realise just what an expla- 
nation of, say, the dogma of the Holy Trinity or that of the 
Incarnation would mean for a Muslim. However carefully 
this might be done, we can be sure that most Muslims 
would jump to the conclusion that the idea of the Trinity 
must correspond to the belief in several gods. If he tries 
to put a favourable interpretation on our explanation he 
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will understand it as a useless personification of three of 
the divine attributes (hence the comparison which has 
been made between this “favourable interpretation” and 
Modalism. As for the Incarnation, the only thing a Muslim 
could make of it would be a sort of communication of the 
divine nature to a mere man, while the idea of Son of God 
would make him thing of a natural generation. One has 
only to go back to the analyses made by Ghazzali and to 
the discussions carried on by him (1). 


When a Christian encounters a Muslim he must keep 
two things in mind, otherwise he will misinterpret what 
the other is thinking. He must first of all remember that 
the Incarnation will often be taken to mean that a human 
person was clothed in the Divinity, or still more often that 
God himself engendered a human divine person in time. 
While the Qur'an (10:68) says: They say, “God has taken 
to Him a son”, Glory to be Him. He is All-sufficient’ (2). 
Then one must remember too that the refusal of Islam to 
accept an Incarnate Word of God is in no sense a refusal 
of Divine Mercy, but only a question of being faithful to 
the absolute mystery (ghayh) of God's Oneness. 


Of course there have been endless discussions among 
Western Islamologists as to whether the Qur'an is really 
attacking Christian doctrine or whether it is condemning 
certain Christian heresies current at the time of Muham- 
mad. Two facts seem certain: 1) As formulated in the 
Qur'an the statements can only apply to a deformed 


(1) See his al-Radd al-jamil li-ilahiyyat ‘Isa bi-sarih al-Injil, (The 
fine refutation of the divinity of Jesus by means of the text of the 
Gospel), edited, translated into French and annotated by R. Chidiac, 
Paris, 1939. 


(2) See-also 17:111; 23:99; 25:2; 4:171; 6:100 etc. 
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Christianity; 2) but they are made as direct denials of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation and itis thus 
that Muslim thought has always understood them. It 
would seem hopeless to try and prove to Muslims that 
they have misunderstood these dogmas, until they have 
come to realise, as much through the living witness of our 
lives as by our words, that the mysteries of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation and Redemption, far from obscuring the reality 
of the One and Only God, pre-suppose it and are based 
upon it. We must learn how to present the mysteries of 
our faith in such a way that those people who are in 
search of real dialogue and not merely wanting to indulge 
in polemics are encouraged to reflect upon them seriously. 


c) Christian monotheism compared to Islamic monotheism 


Before initiating any form of dialogue the Christian 
must do his best to convince the person with whom he is 
speaking, that he believes in monotheism, otherwise the 
two will be at loggerheads from the word go. This should 
not be done by discussing the mysteries of the Divine life, 
but by proving that for two thousand years the Church of 
Christ has remained faithful to God. It cannot be repeated 
too often: whatever our Christian apologists, no doubt 
with the best will in the world, may say about the 
mysteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation or the Redemption. 
in order to make them more understandable for their 
Muslim partners in the discussion, the latter will inevitably 
see these as an attack on the divine nature of the One and 
Only God. Only when we abandon polemics and rise to 
the level of witness, expressed in terms of a gradual 
movement towards Christ, will we get a sympathetic 
hearing. 
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“Say: He is God, One, God the Impenetrable (or ‘the 
Everlasting Refuge’), who has not begotten, and has not 
been begotten”. This famous sura 112 is, for Muslims, 
the complete refutation of the Christian belief in the 
Trinity and in the Incarnation. Now this “One God”, 
Allah ahad, is surely an echo of the linguistically identical 
Hebrew term ehad: “Yahweh our God is the one Yahweh” 
(Deut. 6:4) It is always a happy surprise for a Muslim to 
find that his Christian friends consider as the heart of their 
faith this biblical affirmation and profess the attribute of 
unity, God One in Himself, according to a transcendental 
oneness. This is surely the place to quote the Fourth 
Lateran Council which defined “the substance, or essence 
or nature of God” as a “supreme Reality, incomprehensi- 
ble and ineffable” and “which alone is the principle of all 
being, without which no other being could possibly exist; 
and this Reality neither engenders nor is engendered. ....”” 
We find here —and without any evident historical con- 
nection — the very terms used in sura 112. It was pucisely 
in connection with the errors of Joachim de Flore 
concerning the Holy Trinity that the unity of "the divine 
substance. essence or nature“ was thus affirmed. In the 
official conference he gave at al-Azhar on the 31st March 
1965, Cardinal Konig spoke about monotheism and the 
attitude of those who believe in God confronted with 
modern atheism. Very many of the professors and students 
of the Great Mosque who listened to him were happily 
surprised to hear a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church 
proclaim without the slightest reserve the absolute chara- 
cter of our faith in the One and Only God. 


We are not saying that the Christian must “forget” 
his faith in all the mysteries of salvation. Perhaps it 
would be truer to say that he must live these mysteries all 
the more profoundly because it will often be impossible 
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for him to communicate what he holds most deeply at 
heart, This is not just “tactics”. On the contrary it is 
complete sincerity: to speak to one's partner a language 
which there is no danger of his misunderstanding is to 
show him a deeper form of respect. Besides, do not we 
Christians, especially in modern times sometimes tend to 
minimize the unfathomable mystery of the one God? It is 
by practising his faith to the full that the Christian has a 
chance to bring his Muslim friend to see the Christian 
belief in the Trinity or in the Incarnation against the back- 
ground of his complete acceptance in thought and deed 
of the One and Only God, Creator of all things. For this 
reason we must be more careful and respectful in the way 
we talk about God as One and Three at the same time. 
We must ‘‘measure God with his true measure”. (Qur'an 
6:91, 22:74, 39:67) whatever the degree of the intimacy 
to which he invites, prepares and introduces us by means 
of his freely given grace. 


d) The Church as seen by Muslims 


There is something else which we must consider in 
advance as it may very well prove to be an obstacle in the 
way of dialogue. Itis something which is accidental and 
brought about by historical circumstances, but which 
causes real difficulties. Muslims will inevitably think of 
Christianity in terms of the sort of fusion between spiritual 
and temporal matters which they encounter in their own 
tradition. We have already run into this difficulty when it 
was a question of Christians trying to understand Islam. 
Here on the contrary we meet it as a difficulty for Muslims 
trying to understand Christianity. 
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Misunderstandings and confused thought 


A Muslim will naturally jump to the conclusion that 
the Church is both a religious and a political institution at 
the same time. He will not doubt the sincerity of what we 
say nor of the distinctions we make, but all the same in 
his own mind he will recall many historical events which 
seem to contradict what we say. What is more, if we 
make a distinction between Christianity and the Western 
world, he will not easily understand the difference. Thus 
we Christians are blamed for doing nothing to check, or 
even for profiting by, the injustices of the colonial period. 
In the same way the Church is censured for having 
founded missions under the protection of the secular 
power during the same period. We Christians have 
forgotten all about certain hasty judgements regarding 
Islam made by people in the past, judgements which are 
still quite fresh in the minds of Muslims. They respect 
individual Christians but they have many reproaches 
against the Christian world, and against the Church which 
they consider the same thing (1). 


There are two sources of misunderstanding which 
help to maintain this attitude: 


4. In secular affairs. Many of those with whom 
we speak are unable to see that when it is not a question 
of defined doctrine Christians are allowed to hold different 


(1) See Muhammad al Bahiy, al-Fikr al-islami I-hadith wa silatuhu 
bicl-isti‘mar al-gharbi (Modern Islamic thought and its link with Western 
imperialism), Cairo 1960; Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Islam and the World 
(Lucknow, 1973), ch. V: The rise of the West and its consequences. 
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and even opposite opinions. A common faith, to their 
minds, should be reflected by common options in secular 
matters. It is not unknown for even leading Muslims to 
be surprised to find certain Christians holding opinions of 
their own however legitimate, or to attribute to the whole 
Church opinions which in fact are held only by certain 
individuals or groups. In such cases we must enlighten 
them by explaining the classical difference between 
spiritual and temporal matters and by insisting on the 
essential right of the individual to his personal liberty in 
word and deed when his faith is not at stake or in 


4 jeopardy. 


2. In spiritual affairs. This leads us to another 
and still more important distinction, that to be made 
between the Church, the Christian religion and the 
Christian people; between the Church which is “Christ 
continued” and “the People of God”, which has the words 
of truth; Christianity, which is the refraction of this truth 
in the hearts of believers; and the Christian people, the 
temporal realisation of this truth, with the glory of its 


‘saints, with all the demands made on us in our daily lives, 


but also with all the weight of our imperfections and 
human insufficiencies. It will probably be just as difficult 
for a Muslim to accept this triple distinction as it is for a 
Christian to understand exactly what is meant by Islam as 
“religion and community’, and how specifically temporal 
and spiritual affairs are treated as one in consequence, 
For most Muslims these three things are all one and the 
same. A Muslim will always tend to blame the Church 
for the scandalous and compromising attitude of certain 
Christians. Moreover the way our religion is practiced in 
certain circles, mixed up with folklore and relics of super- 
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beliefs and 


o Christianity 
prejudices 


stition, will make him attribute to Nts” ee 
attitudes which will stregthen him IN 


against it. 


The prophetic vocation of the Church 


Here one comes up against the real difficulty for 
anyone outside the Church to realise exactly what it 
is, when it is seen refracted in the world at large and in 
the lives of men. In order to make known the nature of 
the Church, the best method would seem to be to explain 
its prophetic vocation to call all men of good will to join 
together to promote moral values and to carry out the 
service of God, something that will bring us close to 
Vatican II‘s formula, defining the Church as “the universal 
sacrament of salvation’. 


We must hasten to add that for a considerable number 
of educated Muslims the Church represents 4 moral 
guarantee, and they appreciate the declarations it makes 
(encyclicals, pastoral letters etc....-. ), its acts of mutual 
help and fraternal affection, along with its calls to peace 
and justice. Such people know how to distinguish between 
the, way people live and the ideals and the teaching of the 
Church. But they are often inclined to attribute political 
motives to acts and declarations which, in the mind of 
those making them, are exclusively religious in inspiration, 
and therefore they are inclined to treat such acts as 
political. This should not surprise us. Such objectivity is 
not particularly common among Christians, especially in 
moments of difficulty. 
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The disinterestedness of christians 


What we have to do, in this case, is not so much 
engage in arguments— which often do not help at all—but 
rather to set an example of our faith, practised with com- 
plete disinterestedness in the service of others. 


At. the present time, it is still very difficult for a 
Muslim to believe that we Christians are completely 
disinterested from the political, or indeed from any, point 
of view. This is no doubt one of the major obstacles to 
all dialogue. A Muslim will always be tempted to see 
dialogue as a thinly disguised form of proselytism and 
consequently to turn it into an argument or at least into 
apologetics. 


It is extremely important then that we should not be 
satisfied with proclaiming our disinterestedness but should 
practise it as sincerely as possible. We should meet our 
Muslim friends with complete frankness, not minimising 
our faith or the demands made by the Gospel, but at the 
same time anxious above all to hear what the “other” 
person has to say. It can happen that if the Muslim, on 
his side, becomes convinced that the Christian is really 
trying to get to know him as he is and as he wants to be, 
he will feel the beginning of a similar desire to know the 
Christian better. Dialogue does not necessarily mean 
coming to an agreement, nor even adopting the conven- 
tion of speaking the same sort of language. Both parties 
must be ready to respect each other, even where there are 
differences, and try to understand each other, even where 
there are barriers of language and mentality. 
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Dialogue is not merely an appeal from the heart; it is 
first and foremost an act of understanding. One of the 
principal tasks is to clarify the ideas we have of one 
another, by getting rid of prejudices, and correcting our 
ideas if they are inexact. There can be no true meeting of 
hearts without truth. 
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CHAPTER V 


Perspectives 
for Muslim-Christian dialogue 


In this chapter we should like to show how even the 
most “temporal” kind of dialogue is destined to become 
spiritualised as it goes on. For everything a man does, 
brings into play some conception or other of man and his 
relations within society and with God. Inevitably, some 
day or other, dialogue will come round to the fundamental 
questions of Man's condition, of which the Council 
Document, Nostra Aetate, speaks: What is a man? What 
is the meaning and the purpose of our life? What is 
goodness and what is sin ? What gives rise to our sorrows 
and to what intent? Where lies the path to true happiness? 
What is the truth ahout death, judgement and retribution 
beyond the grave? What finally is that ultimate and 
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unutterable mystery which engulfs our being, and whence 
we take our rise, and whither our journey leads us?“ 


(N. A. 1. 3.). 


All dialogue must tend towards this summit, even if 
for a long time it takes place on much less elevated levels. 
Besides, this sort of orientation is just what the modern 
world is looking for in its search for the right answers to 
its aspirations. As the Council says: “Thus the human 
race has passed from a rather static concept of reality to a 
more dynamic, evolutionary one. In consequence there has 
arisen a new series of problems, a series as important as 
can be, calling for new efforts of analysis and synthesis. 
(Gaudium et Spes N° 5)". 


These problems can be grouped under the headings 
of the two essential aspects of man’s vocation, which are 
intimately connected: the development of one’s persona- 
lity and the setting up of a more fraternal form of society, 
These problems exist both among ourselves and among the 
Muslims. It is worthwhile pointing out that fundamentally 
we are all of us faced with these same problems. 


|. DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


The development means accepting the fact that man 
is by his very nature free and oriented towards an end 
greater than himself. Consequently he cannot be reduced 
to a mere cog in a machine or to an element in some 
ideology or other; he must be the principle, the subject 
and the end of whatever institution he belongs to. 





This fundamental teaching provides a wide common 
basis for mutual discussions between Muslims and 
Christians. Moreover it situates dialogue within a vast 
perspective of renewal. To speak of development is as 
good as saying that we should be less wrapped up in a 
past which we have to maintain at any cost and look 
forward more to the future which the conditions of 
modern life make it imperative to plan and to achieve. 


There is a vast program here for dialogue to explore, 
a program concerned with concrete realities. !t would 
include among other things, important subjects often 
discussed today, such as the role of the individual in 
modern society and in the family, as well as relations 
between different cultures. 


1. The individual in modern Society 


There is much one could say on this subject. Chris- 
tians and Muslims could discuss together what is meant 
by a person, by society, and what should be the relations 
between them, each in their own sphere. Both sides will 
have plenty to teach each other about their views on the 
place of the person in society, for example on the degree 
of liberty he ought to have particularly within the struc- 
tures of a country run on socialist principles. 


In this connection, one should not be afraid to go into 
the details of daily life to see the serious wrongs inflicted 
on the human person, wrongs from which unfortunately 
no society is exempt. The Conciliar Constitution Gaudium 
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uote concrete examples or to 
practices which constitute a 
rights, as, for example, 


et Spes did not hesitate to q 
draw attention to certain 

humiliating mutilation of man’s 
“Whatever is opposed to life itself, such as any type of 
murder, genocide, abortion, euthanasia, or wilful self-des- 
truction; whatever violates the integrity of the human 
person, such as mutilation, torments inflicted on body or 
mind, attempts to coerce the will itself; whatever insults 
man’s dignity, such as sub-human living conditions, 
arbitrary imprisonment, deportation, slavery, prostitution, 
the selling of women and children; as well as disgraceful 
working conditions, where men are treated as mere tools 
for profit, rather than as free and responsible persons: all 
these things and others of their like are infamies indeed”. 
(G. and S. 27.3). 


Both Christians and Muslims can find in this passage 
many things worth pondering, as well as practical sug- 
gestions for united action in view of making human 
society better and of bringing about the triumph of 
principles and ways of acting which respect the Creator's 
dignity, shining forth from the face of man. It is easy to 
use such examples as a basis in seeking to define the 
essential role of the person in society, and to establish the 
foundations on which man’s very dignity rests. 


2. The family and the world’s present evolution 


It is in the family first of all that one finds the highest 
values of society : Life and Love. It is the meeting-place 
of people who owe one another help, respect and love. In 
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it several generations are called to live in harmony with 
One another. Finally, in the divine plan, it is the environ- 


ment in which one first receives training in the use of 
conscience and in the faith. 


There are many different problems connected with the 
family: education of children, family planning, conjugal 
harmony, choice of fiances, the immense question of the 
rights of women and their education...... It is unnecessary 
to go on with this list as those of our readers who have 
had cordial relations with Muslims know well how these 
problems find their concrete expression in the daily life of 
the individual and in his social contacts. 


Special notice should be taken of the great difference 
that exists between a Muslim family and a family from the 
West. With most Muslims the patriarchal type of family 
is still very much in evidence. This produces many quali- 
ties which are worthy of respect: solidarity between the 
members of the family, mutual help in difficulties, going 
beyond those who belong to the immediate family group, 
developing sometimes into a family esprit de corps. There 
is undoubtedly a tendency towards a change in favour of 
the Western type of family, and this is not always a good 
thing. 


This subject is an extremely useful and abundant 
source of exchanges of views. Muslims are very anxious 
to know what Christians feel on this subject. They would 
like to see a development in their traditional idea of 
marriage and their interest in the Christian form of marriage 
goes beyond simple curiosity. Unfortunately the way some 
of our fellow Europeans talk and act does not always help 
towards the development of greater respect for the dignity 
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On this subject it will be necessary to 


of human beings. : 
love in 


repeat often the demands made by Christian a | 
marriage, and the harm done to marriage by a hedonistic 
civilization. Only the example of really Christian families 
will lead to a desire for improvements in the Muslim 


concept of family life. 


In discussing this matter it would be a great pity, on 
the pretext of seeking more freedom for individuals and 
for families, to destroy or to weakan the values of the 
patriarchal-type family There is a balance to be found 
between the rights of the individual and those of the 
extended family. Perhaps by thinking these matters over 
with our Muslim friends we may re-discover for ourselves 
lost values, and be in a better position to warn them of 
the dangers and the errors to which our Western indivi- 
dualism exposes us. 


3. Relations between different cultures 


Every culture is the expression of the social personality 
of a nation. From this point of view every form of culture 
deserves the same esteem and respect as the individuals 
who practise it. 


Every culture can teach us something, just as every 
culture can learn from another. This mutual influence of 
one culture on another should help to draw people close 
to one another without seeking strict uniformity. What is 
original in each culture should be safeguarded as consti- 
tuting part of the richly diverse heritage of the human 
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family. Once again the Council has laid down a line of 
conduct for us to follow “The Council therefore looks 
with great respect upon all the true, good and just 
elements found in the very wide variety of institutions 
which the human race has established for itself and con- 
stantly continues to establish’ (G. and S. 42:5). It would 
be difficult to put the matter better. 


There are different cultures to be found even within 
the Islamic World: there is the Arab culture which one 
finds more or less profoundly implanted in Islamic thought 
and practice everywhere, but there are also non-Arab 
cultures which all have many positive values. Moreover 
the impact of modern Western culture is growing greater 
everywhere. Vast and complex problems are caused by 
the encounter of different cultures. We must all see how 
we can best help those with whom we have contact, while 
respecting their cultural heritage. 


Here we only wish to draw attention to the encounter 
between traditional and modern cultures, for this is one of 
the subjects which arises with most frequence in the 
course of dialogue. On this subject it would seem to us 
that the spirit in which we should join in the debate has 
been very well put by the Encyclical Populorum Progressio 
when it speaks about the role to be played by Western 
people in helping the development of the Third World : 
“The civilization which formed them (expert members of 
development missions) contains, without doubt, elements 
of universal humanism but it is not the only civilisation 
nor does it enjoy a monopoly of valuable elements. 
Moreover it cannot be imported without undergoing 
adaptations. The men on these missions should be intent 
on discovering, along with its history, the component 
elements of the cultural riches of the country receiving 
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them. Mutual understanding will thus be established 


which will enrich both cultures”. 


In putting this advice into practice one must remember 
that Muslims, especially those with a long history behind 
them. take a great interest in their culture and in its pro- 
gress. Many of their best representatives are on the same 
cultural level as ourselves. While it may be easier for us 
to enter into communication with this class we should not 
pass over those who hold to the traditional culture. Both 
classes equally can teach us the sort of humanism which 
today still governs Islamic society. Moreover as most of 
the Islamic states have recently recovered their indepen- 
dence, they are intent on promoting a national culture 
which will put new life into their past heritage as well as 
make room for the more universal form of culture of the 
modern world. Christians who are invited to work for the 
cultural development of Islamic countries must adopt this 
perspective and show respect for the national opinion and 
legtimate originality of every race. 


Christians who live among their Muslim compatriots 
are in a very favourable position in this regard: they belong 
to the same race as the latter, they share the same culture 
and the same aspirations. More than others, who will 
always remain outsiders in one way or another, they must 
adopt the culture of their own country, and help to 
develop it by working in close contact with their Muslim 
brethren to promote the cultural, spiritual and material 
prosperity of their country. There have been precedents 
for such dialogue between christian Arabs and Muslims 
in the distant past at Damascus (eighth Century), and at 
Cordova (twelfth century), and closer to our own times in 
the Middle East (nineteenth Century). It is still taking 
place in different ways. We should like to see it still more 
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developed and extended to every part of the world where 
Christians and Muslims meet. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
cultural dialogue. This is the means by which the young 
people of today are forming a new idea of man and of 
society. Christians and Muslims must not be absent from 
such research. Their collaboration will help culture to 
express more fully what relations should exist between 
men, as well as between man and God. 


I]. WORKING TOWARDS A MORE FRATERNAL SOCIETY 


Our world is especially preoccupied with two pro- 
blems: economic and social development and relations 
between different peoples. These are henceforth two 
problems which concern the whole world and are closely 
related to one another. We are all of us well aware how 
any economic imbalance, or “‘unmerited suffering“ in one 
part of the world can cause conflict and disturb interna- 
tional relations. We are conscious of how necessary peace 
is to the economic and social development of nations, 
especially of those belonging to the Third World. 


Our responsibility as Christians ‘is to be deeply 
involved in all such problems. Our responsibility may 
even grow heavier still in the near future as the gulf 
between rich and poor nations grows greater, a gulf which 
there does not seem much chance of bridging in the near 
future, because, as one must unfortunately admit, the 
Western Powers are in no hurry to take the necessary 
measures. 
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We, as isolated individuals without great riches at our 
disposal, feel quite helpless when confronted with this 
situation. Such problems are beyond our means, they can 
only be dealt with efficaciously by agreements between 
states and by a spirit of fraternity, not confined to a few 
nations, but widespread throughout the whole world. 


Does this mean that we should dissociate ourselves 
from the immense movement which is carrying the whole 
world forward to social and economic progress ? Certainly 
not! We feel that, even if we are poor in temporal means, 
we must at least show a spirit which favours wholesome 
and harmonious development. To express this spirit in a 
word: the development of nations as well as the securing 
of peace should be carried on by way of dialogue, 


Who are responsible for carrying on such dialogue ? 


The laity especially, who are more deeply engaged in 
development work than priests and religious, must accept 
their responsibilities in this matter. They must carry out 
these responsibilities with full respect for the indepen- 
dence of the countries which accept their help. They must 
also take into account the maturity and development of 
each individual. The more dynamic citizens of such 
countries should at least be able to find in Christians an 
understanding of their problems. 


Among these Christians, those who share the same 
conditions of life as the Muslims and belong to the same 
culture and race must be the first to engage in dialogue in 
their own country, with a view to building up “this new 
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world“. Expatriate Christians, who have come to help, 
must bear this priority in mind. Far from taking an inde- 
pendent line their first concern should be to associate with 
their Christian brethren in dialogue, leaving them the 
initiative and doing their best to make the discussions as 
profitable as possible. For it is most important that 
Christians belonging to Islamic countries should prove 
themselves to be fully citizens of their own country and 
take their full share of responsibilities along with their 
fellow citizens who are Muslims. 


What should this dialogue be about ? 


The Encyclical “Populorum Progressio“ in which the 
Holy Father has exposed very clearly the objectives to be 
pursued and the means to be employed in the human 
development of nations, along with the duty of rich coun- 
tries towards the Third World, lays down a full program 
for this purpose: organisation of the right of ownership, 
and the proper use of revenue; technical training, the 
elimination of illiteracy, family education, professional 
organisations, war against hunger and sickness, interna- 
tional conventions etc. This is only a rapid enumeration 
to give some idea of the immense program for dialogue 
that will have to be established. 


Such a program would be a mere facade, however, if 
it were not constantly inspired and sustained by an 
authentic fraternal spirit. It is precisely in this field that 
Christians can play a very important role. 


We must be careful not to decide too quickly that 
Muslims who have a deep sense of religion, expect only 
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technical advice and help. It is absolutely necessary for 
us to have technical abilities, but these alone will not take 
us far unless they help people to develop their personality 
in society. That is why the Christian in all he does, must 
be a witness to higher realities: man does not live by 
bread alone. A civilisation that offers nothing but leisure 
will never really satisfy. The fundamental aim of all 
development work is to serve the whole man throughout 
the whole gamut of his material needs, which form the 
necessary basis to his intellectual, moral, spiritual and 


religious life. 


Towards a brotherly society 


As we have said, the aim of dialogue is to establish 
communion between two partners. Here such a com- 
munion is realised by brotherly relations and peace with 
one another. Faced with a world torn by ethnical, racial, 
political and ideological strife, we must react by establi- 
shing fraternal relations with those with whom we come 
in contact. This is a spirit we have to create around us. 
With mankind menaced by all sorts of dangers we can no 
longer think in terms of rich or poor, Muslims or Christians, 
believers or unbelievers, but of brothers who must help 
one another to preserve human dignity and to restore to 
the individual his rightful place in a more just and 
brotherly society. All of us are up against the same pro- 
blems and the same dangers. This new situation draws us 
all more closely to one another, since we share a common 
belief in the same God, and we proclaim ourselves his 
servants. We are brought back to common ground from 
which we can march forward together. We must have 
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confidence that this night trek will be followed by the 


dawn...... Dialogue is not only an act of charity, it also 
brings us hope. 


It would be wrong to think that by these reflections 
about the development of the individual and the setting 
up of a more fraternal society, we have shifted the dialogue 
from a religious or spiritual to a merely temporal plane. 
Dialogue about man or society is impossible without 
reference to an absolute. The whole of a Christian’s life 
should manifest this reference to the absolute. A Muslim 
is just as capable as a Christian of understanding this; in 
fact he has made it one of the foundations of his faith 


For this reason both Muslims and Christians find 
themselves on common ground in seeking for the true 
meaning of man’s vocation. They may even speak the 
same language when, on the basis of their experience of 
life both as individuals and as members of society, they 
try to express its higher values, which they need for their 
own perfection but which are as yet beyond their reach 
and only exist in God, in that“kingdom of heaven’, which 
is not yet within their grasp although it has entered into 
the hearts of those, who like watchmen, are waiting for 
the dawn...... 
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CHAPTER VI 


The spirituality of a christian 
ý taking part in dialogue 


Dialogue has also its titles of nobility. It is written 
into the Word of God and into our faith. From Abraham 
leaving Ur to St. Paul on the road to Damascus, from the 
Samaritan woman to the disciples at Emmaus, from Mary's 
“Let it be done” at the Annunciation to Peter's profession, 
it is all the one and same dialogue between God, Our 
Saviour, and mankind. 


The prophets, by vocation, have been those who have 
listened to the word of God and handed it on to man. But 
before transmitting God's message, more than one of them 
has replied to the Almighty: Moses, Elijah, Isaiah and the 
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Prophet-king, the Psalmist David. Islam calls Moses by 
the beautiful name: Kalim-Allah, “the one who speaks 


with God”, 


This dialogue is carried on in and by the Church. The 
saints are the most remarkable examples of it, e.g. 
St. Augustine, just to mention one of the most celebrated. 
Do not we ourselves participate in this dialogue between 
God and mankind, sometimes by answering completely 
and immediately God's call, and sometimes by putting 
conditions or even refusing and then regretting our lack of 
co-operation? We see this very clearly when we examine 
our own lives. 


This dialogue which goes on with God in the intimacy 
of our consciences is the same dialogue on a smaller scale 
as that taking place between God and humanity. Our own 
personal history of salvation fits into the framework and 
follows the laws of the history of the salvation of the whcte 


human race, that divine pedagogy, which in mysterious» 


ways causes such different sorts of people to progress 
towards the fulness of God’s gift to man. Although it is 
more difficult to see this happening outside God’s elected 
people, it is none the less real. 


The early Fathers were very much aware of the age- 
long story of the action of God's grace throughout man’s 
history as well as in the hearts of Christian men and 
women. Perhaps we have somewhat lost sight, especially 
after the long period of apologetics in recent times, of this 
active presence of God at the heart of nations and 
cultures. We need to re-read certain of the Fathers, such 
as Justin, Clement of Alexandria and Irenaeus, who can 
help us recover an awareness of the mysterious workings 
of grace outside the visible limits of the Church. 
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Towards an open-minded spirituality 


However we must not allow this global vision of 
God's work for the salvation of all mankind to degenerate 
into a sort of intellectual satisfaction. It is our heart, in 
the first place, which must be drawn to glorify God's 
mercy which has decided to bring everything together 
(Eph. 1:10), but also to love and serve more perfectly all 
men, whoever they may be, whom God, without waiting 
for us, has endowed with saving grace. 


For we should be able to discern this action of God 
in the culture and the religion of other people, not as if 
indulging in an “archeology of spiritualities’, but in order 
to integrate it into our own life of faith. Such an attitude 
of mind supposes that in our spiritual life we are always 
ready, with all due wisdom and intelligence, to go beyond 
the sociological limits imposed by our tradition and our 
surroundings. This sort of dialogue with others, which 
gets down to the living reality, challenges us to a constant 
renewal, making us abandon a static kind of spirituality 
and take up a more dynamic form, which consists in being 
constantly on the lookout for the traces of God’s Word 
among men. By thus adopting into our own life cf faith 
the religious sentiment of other people, we open up new 
vistas for them, while making, through contact with them, 
unexpected discoveries for ourselves. 
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“Ecumenism of the people of the book” (1) 


w fruitful such an 


One can get a better idea of ho ful 
y examining some 


attitude can be in a religious dialogue b ng sor 
of the fundamental aspects of both Islam and Christianity. 
What we particularly want to point out is how the faithful 
of both religions can deepen, by actively practising their 
own religion, their knowledge of certain fundamental 
aspects of their spiritual life. As a result very different, 
even apparently ‘contradictory, ideas may be found to 
converge. Without pretending to draw up a complete 
list, we shall examine particularly relations between God 
and the faithful, the Word of God, the role of prophets, 
the notion of community and the question of prayer. One 
can go about examining these themes in two ways: one 
can either analyse them and bring out the differences 
between the two religions, or, as we are going to do, look 
for lines of approach which bring us closer together, thus 
responding to our personal reflection and the call of divine 
grace which wishes to reunite all men in a single body. 


This desire for unity among all believers does exist in 
the minds of religious Muslims. It is founded on faith in 
the One, Self-subsisting and Merciful God. Such faith is 


(1) This title comes to us from a Muslim. Of course, there can be 
no true ecumenism except between churches which aspire to be in com- 
munion with one another; this is the strict meaning of the word. It is 
evident that here we are using the word ecumenism in a figurative sense 
to mean union between believers belonging to different religions, but 
based on the same religious foundation (the monotheism of Abraham), 
and belonging to the prophetic type of religion. (Ahl al-Kitab i,e. 
believers having a revealed Law). It is the spirit of ecumenism we 
should follow and not the practical formulas which apply to relations 
between Christians. 
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without any doubt, the deepest and strongest link uniting 
Jews, Muslims and Christians. It may well be that Muslims 
who by their very tradition are profoundly opposed to every 
religion, or to any expression of thought, which weakens 
or is opposed to monotheism, are more conscious than we 
are of the importance of the unity created among men by 
faith in a single God. Such fraternity among believers is 
practised intensely within their community. Nor should 
one jump to the conclusion that this is always done in an 
exclusive manner. Often when convinced Christians and 
Jews manifest sincere religious sentiments, they are 
recognised as belonging to the great community of 
believers, though with certain tacit reservations about 
Christian doctrine. 


This is more than a passing sentiment, especially in 
those who have a more developed religious culture, and 
in whom can be found an ardent desire to reunite all 
believers in a single family. This latent dynamism in the 
soul of a Muslim is something with which we should 
want to be associated, because it belongs to that other 
Christian truth: the recapitulation of all creation in a 
single body. 


Let us examine then from this point of view the 
various themes we have mentioned. 


1. THe GREAT GOD AND THE Gop oF Love (1) 


As we have said before, Muslims affirm without any 
ambiguity and with great force their faith in the mystery 


(1) See above Ch. IV p. 000. 
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i heir cult and their 
of the One God. Their theology, t 
personal piety all insist on this Great God, the Impenetra- 
ble Master, without equal, the One and Only God. He is 


the complete Being, whose existence and entire supremacy 
over all creation the believer will affirm all the more 


strongly as he recognises himself totally dependent on 
him and entirely submissive to his Will.. This affirmation 
of the absolute transcendence of God, which the Muslim 
derives from His Oneness, is the very soul of Islam. 


Christians do not find such an expression of faith 
strange to them. They also recognise the absolute trans- 
cendence of God, to which their faith in a God who is 
three in one adds an infinite depth of meaning, but at the 
same time they affirm the existence of grace and love 
which bring man into intimacy with God. They insist 
particularly on this latter aspect which is essential, with- 
out diminishing in any way God's transcendence to which 


it is linked. 


A rapid comparison of these two ways of considering 
man’s relations with God reveals, on the practical level, an 
easily discernable distinction. Thus the Muslim sees in 
God above all the Supreme Being who gives reality to 
others, and on whom all things depend, the sovereign 
Legislator who ordains and decrees, while the Christian 
considers Him as a Father, drawn towards man by pure 
love...... The former invokes the divine mercy and awaits 
it from God's freely made decision : "God who saves whom 
He will and punishes as He sees fit”, the latter hopes for 
that same mercy because of God's love for men. The 
Muslim declares that he is God's servant, the Christian too 
knows himself to be God's servant, but one who has been 
adopted as a son through pure divine generosity. For the 
former, God is transcendent and close to whom at the 
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same time: “closer to him than his 
remaining completely Other and | 
mate life; while the latter consi 
great and completely Other, 


Jugular vein”, while still 
naccessible in His inti- 
ders God, the infinitely 
, as both transcendent and 

n, and as having come so 


} t among them, in a new, 
unique and unhard-of Presence, in Order to enter himself 
into the history of their salvation. 


It is easy to see that there is more than a question of 
emphasis between these two points of view. The Christian 


affirms a certain order of things, made up of freely granted 
intimacy with God, which does not exclude the order of 


contrary, presupposes it and gives it an entirely new per- 
spective. This is an elementary truth which must be 
remembered. Too many Christians are incli 

a kind of “supernaturalism” and to forget that they are 
creatures totally dependent on God. 


On the practical level there is no clash between 
Christian and Muslim ways of thinking. First of all, as we 
have just said, the affirmations of the former suppose and 
include most of what the other has to say. If the Christian 
knows God as the God of love, he also realises that He is 
infinitely great; if man can be called the son of the Father 
who is in Heaven, fundamentally and first of all he is a 
servant, and a useless one at that; if divine mercy is 
dispensed so generously, it is also a free gift granted by 
God's unhampered will. At the same time one can say 
that the Muslim does not reject the idea of intimacy with 
God, found in Christianity. His aspirations lead him to 
seek for something beyond the horizon of what can be 
known by reason alone. Thus he glimpses beyond the 
God who ordains and decrees, a divine preference for 
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mankind inspiring him to carry out the Law for the love of 
God's blessings; although he does not call himself son of 
God, because for him this word always has a physical 
meaning, he does recognise himself as the servant 
“chosen” to accomplish God's will on earth; the God he 
declares to be completely Other, infinitely superior to all 
created being, is also for him the Merciful One, who 
envelopes his whole existence and holds him close to 
himself, without the barrier of secondary or intermediary 


causes, 


Thus there is no unbridgeable gap between Christians 
and Muslims in the way they put their religious tenets into 
practice. The Christian believes all that the Muslim says 
about God, and the Muslim instinctively tends towards 
the realities expressed by the Christian. To make use af a 
well-known distinction, we would say that Christian 
Spirituality insists that the kingdom of the God is “with us” 
and yet “still to come” while we are still in the situation of 
servants who await their Master's coming. The Muslim, 
on the contrary, takes his stand on the immediate present. 


These considerations should lead us to revise the way 
we express our Spirituality for the purpose of dialogue. Of 
course, we must hold firmly to the double truth of God's 
transcendence and His immanence, truths which are not 
Opposed to one another but complete one another in the 
mysterious presence of grace. Yet we must recall the 
primacy of transcendence, which is the very source of the 
doubly gratuitous gift of divine grace. Byso doing we 
shall understand better the infinite dimensions which 
characterise God's gift to man. It is worth stressing too 
that in this manner we will be able to help Muslims 
whose nature is profoundly religious to understand better 
how that transcendence received in our hearts is continued 
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in the gift of God. What they themselves aspire to must 
be able to find expression in a Christian spirituality which 
explicitly embraces the positive values of Islam in its 
adoration of the All-High. We meet the best in others 
with the best in ourselves, by aspiring always to carry out 
fully God's plan. 


This is a very demanding sort of spirituality, which 
not only will have nothing to do with distasteful expres- 
sions inspired by too human a familiarity with God or by 
a certain childishness in religious matters, but which 
places man, in all truth, in his adult condition as a servant, 
limited and dependent, before the greatness of God; for 
although infinitely small, he is free and aware of his little- 
ness, face to face with the infinitely great who invites us 
to participate in his loving designs by carrying out his 
Will. 


Il. Tse Book AND THE WorD oF Gop 


God has spoken to men: such is the affirmation made 
by both Christians and Muslims, as one of the fundamental 
dogmas of their respective religions. 


Muslims state too, that he has given “Laws” to both 
religions, and that the only people who have no “Law” 
are the pagans. Muslims, Jews and Christians are all 
“people of the book’: 


Such statements should make us think. Without trying 
to discover their exact theological meaning, we can accept 
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them as a witness to the faith of the Muslims in the Word 
of God. 


It would no doubt be quite easy to show how each 
side interprets this Word of God to men. Christians insist 
on the Covenant between God and mankind, while 
Muslims put the emphasis on the Law. The former see 
this Word, in all its fullness, in a Person, the Word of God, 
who after the long preparation of the Old Testament, has 
taken man’s language in order to manifest God's plan; the 
latter see it in a book “descended” from the All-High. 
Christians seek to become like this divine Word, which 
has become “human”, by a continuous conversion to the 
spirit expressed by this Person; while Muslims will do their 
utmost to carry out the precepts of the Book, even to the 
letter whenever possible. 


What is common to both religions is the respect they 
show for the Word of God, and the desire they have to 
follow it. The difference between them comes from the 
fact that for one religion this Word is a Person, Jesus 
Christ. while for the other it is a book, the Qur'an 


How can a Christian spirituality bridge this gap? First 
of all let us point out that such opposition is not new. 
Christ often came up against it when he was preaching. 
It is the whole opposition that exists between the Old and 
the New Testaments. Jesus put an end to the argument 
by stating that he had come not to destroy the Law but to 
fulfil it, by giving it a new outlook, which we find presen- 
ted to us in the Beatitudes and in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The letter of the Law is less important than the 
spirit in which it is carried out. For this reason Christian 
spirituality will agree with Muslim thought in respecting 
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every divine word, but it will also desire to examine the 
“signs” that God sets before man throughout the course of 
his existence, the signs of Creation, of man’s history, and 
of his personal experience. The Word of God is not merely 
a monologue, it calls forth in us an attentive attitude, 
along with our reply and complete adherence. It is this 
second aspect of the dialogue between God and man that 
our spirituality must express, while we continue to purify 
the motives which induce us to listen to the voice of God 
and to obey it. 


A Christian spirituality, which is directed to dialogue 
between Islam and Christianity, will therefore insist above 
all on this actual and attentive presence of God's Word. 
There is a great danger, with us as with Muslims of setting 
limits to the divine word and confining it within closed 
systems of man’s making. The Word of God is alive, it 
acts without ceasing, it is still speaking bui those who 
should be listening are distracted, or rather they are 
looking to the past, while the Spirit’ today is calling us to 
look to the future. 


lt is very important to realise the dynamism of God's 
Word. It is not a dead letter, fixed for all time in a text or 
an event: it is a presence, which is also a power. A true 
Christian spirituality, in view of dialogue, reveals to us 
that the Word of God is still speaking, still ringing out in 
the hearts of men as loudly as on the day of its first 
manifestation. Sin alone stops up our ears and makes us 
less attentive to the call from on high. 
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Ill. PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC MISSION 


One of the most clear-cut differences between 
Christians and Muslims appears to be that concerning 
Prophets. We have already mentioned what the Qur'an 
has to say about the main prophets. All we shall do here 
is to point out the importance, for both Muslim and 
Christian thinkers, of the prophetic mission in the history 
of man. For we also recognise the role of prophets in the 
Old Testament, and we similarly attribute a prophetic 
function to the mission of Jesus and of His Church: to 
guide humanity towards the realisation of the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. 


What appears to us to be essential in the prophetic 
vocation in general is precisely this function of spiritual 
and moral guidance offered to ignorant human beings, so 
weak and undecided in their journey towards God. The 
Prophet's role is, by word and example, to point out the 
way to follow, to warn of perils ahead, of illusions and 
deceptions, to bring God closer to man by proclaiming his 
judgement, his coming and his grace. The Prophet's task 
is to preach, reveal and annonnce the truth. For secular 
history the prophet marks a stage on the way of moral and 
religious progress: within the framework of salvation 
history his importance depends on the measure in which 
he announces God, our Judge and Saviour. 


We know how this prophetic mission was accom- 
plished by Jesus and how the Church has carried it on. 
Perhaps the way in which we think of this is not sufficient. 
Our thoughts turn more easily towards Jesus, our 
Saviour and Redeemer, than towards Jesus the Preacher 
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and the Prophet, and this is easy to understand. Yet Christ 
was a prophet “mighty in work and doing good”, wherever 
he went. Faithful to God until death, humble and lowly” he 
devoted his whole life to handing on his message, which 
he confided to the care of his Apostles. He was the pro- 
phet who was to come, and who will return to judge the 
world and the whole of history, as the “sign of the hour“ 
and the “last of the witnesses” of the one and only Judge 
and Lord of the Universe. 


If we present Jesus to them in this way the Muslims 
will recognise the son of Mary whom they venerate. 
Though as Christians we must go further than this, in our 
relations with Muslims it is good to insist on this aspect. 
At the same time we could suggest further questions 
which each one of us should put to himself in the light of 
the mystery of the divine plan of salvation: what response 
did God expect from each one of us in sending us this 
particular prophet or message? what did he wish to teach 
us about the history of mankind through the individual in 
question? It is in fact a call to meditate upon God's mercy 
as revealed in the exhortations of a given prophet. 


The imporant thing about this attitude is to become 
aware of the role played by the prophetic vocation in the 
history of mankind and of mankind's salvation. Then it 
becomes possible to assess the value of each case and see 
how it fits in, just as we judge of the importance of 
eminent men in the course of history. By thus placing 
ourselves fully in the perspective of Christ and his Church, 
we bring out better the position occupied by different 
religious messages, their objective value and what they 
were able to accomplish towards salvation. And thus we 
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can speak with non-Christians more sincerely than ever 
before, and with greater respect for the riches they 
possess. Perhaps this will enable them to join with us in 
the search for God by means of the messages has given us. 


This attitude is not meant to lessen in any way the 
mystery of Jesus Christ, but is intended rather to put it in 
such a light that those with whom we are discussing will 
better understand its novelty (novitas christiana) and its 
impact on history. Accordingly, it will put religious 
dialogue on a healthier. footing, by widening its scope, and 
by opening up for it new perspectives, which depend more 
on grace than on human endeavour. 


IV. COMMUNITY AND CHURCH 


}& 


There is a very strong feeling of Community ( Umma) 
in Islam, as we have seen earlier on. Religious faith is the 
foundation of this, and it is remarkable to see how this 
sense of solidarity is expressed more forcefully among 
Muslims than among Christians. There are sociological 
reasons for this, reasons which also explain certain features 
of Christendom in former days, but we are not concerned 
with them here. 


It would be wrong to deny that this sort of solidarity 
is an authentic-human value, and prefigures that human 
community towards which our own faith is directing us. 
The Church too aspires to bring all men together into a 
single body. She defines herself as “the People of God”, 
making her way towards the Lord “who is the goal of 
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human history, the point towards which the desires of 
history and of civilisation are leading us, the centre of the 
human race, the joy of all hearts and the fulfilment of all 


their aspirations’. (Paul VI. Talk given on the 3rd Febru- 
ary 1965). 


Here again, one can note various differences in the 
way Muslims and Christians respectively think about 
community. The former are inclined to limit it to the 
members of their own faith, while the latter do dot 
exclude from the community of believers those who, 
though living outside the visible limits of the Church, 
practise justice and fear the Lord. (Acts 10:35). Muslims 
give an outward expression to their community by adopt- 
ing a form of legislation (shari'a) which tends to produce 
uniformity out of different cultures; while Christians merely 
ask for harmony between cultures, and consider whatever 
is good and true in each of them as a common patrimony. 
In order to maintain solidarity among themselves Muslims 
are tempted to sacrifice spiritual liberty for unanimity; the 
tendency of Christians on the other hand will be to 
emphasise liberty even at the risk of weakening the bonds 
of unity. It is a question of keeping the right balance, 
something not easy to maintain, and which varies accord- 
ing to time and circumstances. One can sum up briefly 
thus: the Islamic community is geared to the spiritual and 
temporal good of the society of believers as a whole; the 
ecclesial community is based on a Person, Jesus Christ, 
and is geared to the good of the individual person. 


Faced with these differences, the Christian should 
first of all seek to bring unity to his own household; that 
is the specific task of ecumenism. How can we talk to 
others about union unless we have a deep ecumenical 
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spirit ourselves ? We Christians have still quite a lot to do 
on this score. We must remember that our divisions have 
always caused scandal and been a stumbling block for 
Islam, even from the days of Muhammad and the Qur'an. 
We must never cease to deepen our appreciation of 
Christian unity, at the price not of our faith, but of our 
prejudices and our self-love. 


This spirit is not something to be kept for Church use 
only; it must inspire all our relations with others. We must 
stop considering the non-Christian as our enemy and Start 
treating him as a brother, who, like ourselves, is trying, 
with the means at his disposal and sometimes at the cost 
of heroic sacrifice, to respond to God's invitation. 


What we have to change is our attitude towards him, 
not only as an individual but also as a member of a given 
culture. We must love him, and cure ourselves of all 
domineering, indifferent or even contemptuous feelings 
towards him. 


This attitude must be accompanied by a way of think- 
ing which emphasises the importance of the individual in 
society. In general Muslims are overinclined to judge 
the Church from the sociological angle. So it is necessary 
to demonstrate, by the way we live, that accepting Christ's 
message entails on our part a free choice, which is 
revealed by our carrying out not only what is obligatory 
(the precepts) but also what is not strictly demanded (the 
counsels), but suggested by God to each of the faithful 
(al-fard and al-nafila). 


This Christian freedom, the authenticating sign of our 
faith, is the witness expected of us by all, whether 
Christians or not, whose religion is mainly sociological in 
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outlook. Is not this, after all, the meaning of what Christ 
said to the Samaritan woman: besides those who worship 
at Garizim (the Samaritans) and at Jerusalem (the Jews), 
the hour will come “when true worshippers will worship 
the Father in spirit and truth: that is the kind of worshipper 
the Father wants” (John 4:23) ? This is an appeal for 
greater authenticity in our lives as Christians, and a freeing 
of ourselves from the sociological shackles of the com- 
munity. It is these worshippers that the Church seeks to 
bring forth, and it is these that are her true witnesses. 


V. MUSLIM AND CHRISTIAN WAYS OF PRAYING 


Prayer does play an essential and universal role in our 
lives as Christians, though this is less apparent than in the 
social life of Muslims. Both Muslims and Christians 
consider themselves as servants and worshippers of the 
One, Living and True God. But there is a fundamental 
difference which it is important for us to assess correctly. 


In agreement with the Qur'an, the Muslim describes 
himself as ‘abd, the servant, thus recognising his complete 
dependence on God, his Lord (Rabb) and Master. He 
submits his will to him. adores and Praises him, asks his 
pardon, begs from him material and spiritual benefits, takes 
refuge in him whenever things go badly, and seeks for 
peace of heart in his presence and in his good pleasure. 
He must live in the sight of God in patience and gratitude, 
in fear and in hope. The carrying out of the rites prescri- 
bed for the fivefold daily Prayer must be inspired by 
khushu, an attitude of mind made up of various sentiments, 
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notably an awareness of God's greatness and of one’s 
own personal sinfulness, for which one repents. A Muslim 
prays not only as an individual but also as a member of 
the Islamic community. 


A Muslim is convinced that this is the only form of 
prayer which is consonant with God's greatness and that 
it should be adopted by all true believers, especially the 
“people of the book“ (Jews and Christians). Basing 
himself on the Qur'an he rejects the claims of the latter to 
be “the sons of God, and His beloved ones”, and he 
repeats the reply dictated to the Prophet of Islam in the 
Qur'an: “say: ‘Why then does he chastise you for your 
sins? No, you are mortals, of his creating’ “ (5:18). 


Let us leave aside the problem of the Jews as well as 
the arguments developed in Islamic apologetics even 
against the Christians, and see in this text a challenge to 
our consciences. What sort of spirituality should we have as 
“sons”, a spirituality which must inspire our prayer? This 
claim to be children of God is still felt by Muslims, to be 
completely exaggerated, a claim which becomes unbeliev- 
able once they have seen us close at hand. 


Our spiritual life as God’s “beloved children” is based 
on a great number of texts from the New Testament, which 
complete and throw light on one another. “Think of the 
love God has lavished on us, by letting us be called God's 
children: and that is what we are’ (1 Jn. 3:1). And 
St. Paul teaches that we are the ones God intended to 
become true images of his Son (Rom. 8:29); a resem- 
blance which should grow in us more and more (2 Cor. 
3:18) until the time when our body too will be transformed 
in accordance with it (1 Cor. 15:49). 
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Thus we are called to live in a way that is a free and 
unmerited gift: something very real although not yet fully 
developed. It is like a leaven which has been put into us 
to change us inside and out, to such a degree that we 
shall no longer feel “out of place“ in that humanly 
unbelieveable intimacy in which God is giving us the 
chance to live with him. It is like a graft which is destined 
to give to our life as creatures, human beings just like any 
others, a greater or lesser divine flavour in the degree to 
which we let it act upon us. 


This of course gives us no right to cease considering 
ourselves as adoring and humble servants, as sinners in 
need of pardon and correction. If God corrects “his 
beloved children”, it is just because he treats them as such 
(Heb. 12:5-11). Following Christ's example (Phil. 2:5 ff) 
we should not consider this gift of God as entitling us to 
lord it over others, or as something reserved to ourselves; 
on the contrary we should allow it to influence us ever 
more profoundly as a return for the charity with which 
God has first loved us (1 Jn. 4:10 and 19) and for that 
very reason make ourselves the servants of all human 
beings, our brothers. (Mt. 20:28) (Mk 10:45). 


On the one hand then it is a question of developing 
in ourselves the sentiment of divine sonship, by allowing 
ourselves to be penetrated with the sentiments of Christ 
Himself (Phil. 2:5). On the other hand we should live this 
sonship all the more intensely, for ourselves as well as in 
the name of all our fellow human beings, because it is 
destined, without violating their consciences, to awaken 
in them the sentiment of this same vocation which is 
offered to all by God’s generosity, and to hasten their 
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submission to the Spirit of God, who acts to this effect 
throughout the world. 


Our prayer as Christians (whether it consists in 
worship of God, the realisation of our nothingness as 
creatures, sorrow for our sins, wondering praise of God 
and his gifts, or filial determination to co-operate with his 
plans, etc.) must always aspire to render completely 
effective God’s gift of himself in ourselves. At the same 
time it must gather to itself all the efforts made by other 
human beings — here we are thinking particularly of the 
Muslims — to discover God's will, to adore the Creator 
and Lord of everything that exists, to praise and thank 
him, to be tested and to suffer, if he so allows, and to 
strive to develop to the full all the riches hidden in 


creation. 


The climax of this prayer — which should encompass 
all human beings, especially those with whom we are: in 
direct contact or in dialogue — should take place for every 
Christian in the cult he renders to God, and where we 
Catholics are concerned, in certain liturgical prayers, 
particularly at that moment when we gather together “all 
praise and glory” to offer it to the Father, with, through 
and in Christ, in the Unity of the Holy Spirit. 


And so on earth our prayer must consist in a ceaseless 
renewal of our openness to God's action on our whole 
being, and at the same time in a deputising for those who 
are not yet aware of their duty to live up to their vocation 
as children of God. By acting in their daily lives and in 
their prayers as children of the Father whom they adore 
“in spirit and truth”, Christians, normally more by example 
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than, by words, must foster this same vocation in others, 
who also are the “beloved” of the Father (1). 


In the course of these discussions we have not tried 
to give any ready-made formula but to outline an attitude 
which eschews facile agreement as much as it does pole- 
mics. We are well aware of the differences between us, 
but we are just as conscious of the points we hold in 
common. Unfortunately many people get no further than 
that. Perhaps there is another way, which we will not find 
in our text books but in the daily incidents of our life: by 
discovering the similarities that crop up in practice. This 
is a rarely trodden path and we shall have to be guided by 
circumstances according as we find those with whom we 
talk with, more or less disposed to follow the call of God. 


In our intellectual research, so essential in establishing 
an objective Muslim-Christian dialogue, we must try to 
discover with our Muslim friends the lines of convergence, 
which will lead us to become more united in heart and 
mind, with a deep respect for each other's main funda- 
mental trends of thought and belief. 


(1) Some people ask if we can pray with Muslims Although it is 
evident that we must not take part actively in the cult of another religion, 
we can be associated with spontaneous prayer. Nevertheless, apart from 
special and very rare occasions, when certain prayers drawn from one or 
other religious heritage could be said in common, it would seem prefer- 
able to compose, or better still get others to compose, special prayers, 
which can express the religious sentiment of all those taking part, 
whether Christian or Muslim, prayers based on common beliefs. Certain 
psalms carefully chosen, or some of the texts from Muslim mystics, can 
express these things very well, Cf. also the introduction in Kennath 
Cragg, Alive to God (London: OUP, 1965). 
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Of course, we cannot yet see how ourseparate ways 
will ever meet. But what we can already see is that the 
aspirations of us all are growing ever closer. It is precisely 
this convergence that a spirituality for Muslim-Christian 
dialogue will do its best to encourage, as a manner of 
sharing in a Mystery which is greater than us all, in 
anticipation of that day when all believers will be One. 
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Conclusion 


Christians have very different attitudes to Islam, 
according to the idea they have of it. For very many of 
them it is a matter of indifference. 


Islam is just one more religion. They think that the 
members of each religious group should be allowed to 
Organise things for themselves and that other people 
should not interfere in what does not concern them. 
According to these people, it is best to establish clear cut 
lines of demarcation between the different confessions 
and to reduce to the minimum any relations which courtesy 
or neighbourliness make necessary. 


Others are really interested in the Islamic world 
although often from a variety of motives. 
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Thus some are satisfied with judging the Islamic 
community by the “various facts” which they learn from 
the Press, which ‘is often their only source of information 
on the subject. “Of course facts are facts and they can 
often be very regrettable and have serious consequences, 
But the facts and the conclusions one draws from them 
are by no means the same, and the latter, may be only 
partly true of even completely wrong. What our faith tells 
us about Islam and the Muslims is something which is 
often ignored or even treated as fanciful. A Christian who 
is really interested in the world of Islam surely cannot be 
satisfied with such incomplete and biased judgements. 


Others think of Islam as a social or political ideology. 
The only interest they take in it is of a diplomatic or 
strategical nature, and depends on the influence it has in 
world affairs. In this case any religious significance is 
either ignored or completely discounted. 


Others, finally, are interested in Islam from the cultural 
point of view, in as far as it represents a culture, a mani- 
festation of a current of thought, or a religious pheno- 
menon, to be taken into account in the history of religions. 
This point of view has a certain interest and it can be 
very useful for anyone who wants to get to know religions 
better. But with certain observers or thinkers it can remain 
very much on the surface of what Islam is in practice and 
of what Muslims are really trying to be. 


Our position in this study is rather different. We 
cannot be unconcerned by a great religious movement 
such as Islam, nor can we be content with the superficial 
glance of a passing observer, or with philosophical or 
theological reflections, if these fail to penetrate the living 
reality of men. Still less is our approach a political one. 
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What we have tried to explain in these pages is Islam 
considered as a faith, as progress towards God and final 
realisation of all man’s potentialities. And this it is well 
worth pointing out, is fundamental. If we Christians, 
whether priests, religious or layfolk, are unable to rise to 
this level, we shall, quite frankly, make fools of ourselves 
in the dialogue between Islam and Christianity that we so 
much wish to initiate. 


We are well aware that what we have written about 
Islam is nothing very new. Many others before us have 
shared in silence and prayer this attitude which finds its 
inspiration in the Gospels. Is it not in fact the attitude 
adopted by Christ himself towards upright souls, animated 
with a sincere faith? We. shall merely recall for your private 
meditation, the episodes of the Canaanite woman, the 
centurion and the rich young man. What Jesus discovered 
in them that caused him such wonder, joy and love, was 
their faith. Surely too we can find in the words of 
Vatican Il an echo of this very attitude of Christ when it 
manifests its “esteem” and “respect” for the Muslims, not 
from any opportunist or calculating point of view, nor 
because they are the heirs of a great civilisation with a 
glorious past, but because they share a faith which brings 
them close to Christians. 


There is a great danger that the Muslim-Christian 
dialogue may desert the spiritual level for the temporal 
one. Ofcourse we have no intention of condemning or 
excluding discussion about temporal matters. If we did 
that, people would rightly accuse us of being idealists and 
of preaching ‘‘angelism’’. Both aspects must be explored 
at the same time in our dialogue, and must remain closely 
linked to one another, at least in our mind. It is to the 
whole man that we are speaking, and one will never get 
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down to the deep reasons for his existence if one excludes, 
in principle or by carelessness, his spiritual life. 


So please allow us to insist once more, even at the 
risk of seeming tedious (for one must. react against a 
tendency which is all too widespread): one will never get 
to know Islam properly unless one considers it first of all 
as a faith: one will never really get to know any Muslim, 
whoever he may be, until one has discovered in him the 


religious values for which he lives. 


Once we have accepted this perspective in our 
dialogue, we shall cease to look upon the Muslim with 
whom we are in contact as the adversary of conflicts past 
or present, or as a rival in our projects, or aS an anony- 
mous witness to one particular culture among many 
others. We shall meet him as a man of faith, who, like 
each one of us, is striving to live in the sight of God, and 
to accept his holy will in all things. In this way we shall 
discover a brother in this believer, and this will radically 
change the respect in which we hold him, and at last open 
the way to true dialogue. 
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Preliminary remark : 


In writing this additional chapter for the guidelines 
we have been greatly helped by a number of colleagues 
and friends. Fr. Terence Farias proposed the structure and 
table of contents. Dr. Mushirul Haq helped with infor- 
mation about Muslim educational centres, cultural and 
political organisations and movements. Dr. Samuel 
Bhajjan provided a note on the Muslim contribution to 
Indian culture and Dr. Syed Vahiduddin on religious 
characteristics of Indian Muslims. Fr. Paul Jackson 
provided critical comments and corrections. To all of 
them we are grateful for their co-operation. 


The following publications were immediately helpful 
in drawing up this chapter: N. A. Siddiqui, Population 
Geography of Muslims of India (New Delhi, 1976); Murray 
T. Titus, Islam in Indian and Pakistan (Calcutta, 1959); 
S. T. Lokhandwalla, India and Contemporary Islam (Simla, 
1971); Mushirul Haq, Islam in Secular India (Simla 1972); 
S. Abid Husain, The Destiny of Indian Muslims (Bombay, 
1965); S. Abdul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Muslims in India 
(Lucknow, 1976); id., The Musalman (Lucknow, 1972). 
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CHAPTER Vil 


I. HISTORY AND DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


India came into contact with Islam by sea. Long 
before the rise of Islam in Arabia, there existed a brisk 
maritime trade between that country and other countries 
on the Indian ocean and beyond. The rise of Islam in 
Arabia from the thirties of the seventh century onwards 
thus naturally brought Muslims to the coasts of Southern 
India. Here Islam spread with the arrival of traders. Not 
rarely they were welcomed by local rulers. Intermarriage, 
as well as peaceful conversion of individuals and of whole 
groups of the local population, created distinct yet none- 
theless liguistically and otherwise largely integrated 
Muslim communities. Like the bulk of Indonesian, 
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Malaysian and coastal East African Muslims, these com- 
munities follow the Shafiite school of law. 


Later, especially in the fifteenth century, Isma‘ili 
missionaries were successful in converting some of the 
Hindu trading castes of Gujerat. From them descend the 
present-day Khoja and Bohra communities. 


Typologically, coastal Islam of Southern and Western 
India differs from north-Indian Islam which spread in the 
context of Muslim rule established by military conquest. 
The first military invasion by a Muslim power took place 
in 711 A.D. by the army of Muhammad ibn Qasim, nephew 
and general of Hajjaj bin Yusuf, the governor of Basrah in 
Iraq. It established Muslim rule in Sind. The impact of 
Islam, at that early time, however, was confined to a few 
garrison towns. Almost 300 years later the ruler of Ghazna 
(in present-day Afghanistan), Mahmud (d. 1030 A.D.) 
extended his dominion in the East into the Punjab. Yet 
only in 1206 A.D., with Qutb ud-din Aybak, a slave of 
Turkish descent, and the slave dynasty initiated by him, 
did Islam obtain a palpable and permanent feothold on 
Indian soil. Forced conversions did occur, but they do not 
account for the bulk of the Indian Muslim population. 
Throughout the centuries, from the Ghaznavid invasion 
onwards, and especially during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, immigrants from various regions of 
Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia came to settle in India 
as conquerors and adventurers in search of asylum or 
employment, mainly in military, administrative, scholarly, 
manufacturing and artistic capacities. Again and again 
Muslim rulers in India formally invited immigrants from 
these regions. 


With all this, it must not be forgotten that the Muslims 
were present in some regions of India long before Muslim 
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political power was established there. Largely indepen- 
dently of established Muslim rule yet within its framework 
operated the single most effective means for the spread of 
Islam in India: the presence and preaching of the Sufis 
(Muslim mystics) who were usuaily organized in silsilah-s 
(religious brotherhoods) and who lived in or near 
khanqah-s (religious establishments of Sufis), frequently 
built around the tomb of a wali (saint). The Sufis 
occasioned countless conversions not only of individuals 
but of whole occupational groups and entire rural regions. 
Only these conversions explain, for instance, the predo- 
minantly Muslim character of vast rural areas in the 
North-west and North-east of the Indian subcontinent. 
The Sufis impressed the people by their detachment from 
status and wealth, by their social and egalitarian outlook 
and practice in face of decisions of race and caste, and by 
conspicuous proofs of truthfulness, fearlessness and 
courage — in short by a genuine spirituality and life of 
faith. 


The 1947 partition of the Indian subcontinent into 
two and finally into three sovereign states, together with 
the ensuing migration of populations, had a social impact 
upon the Muslim community that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. At least a total of six million Muslims migrated 
from India to Pakistan, eighty percent of them from the 
Punjab alone. Out of the remaining twenty percent, sixty 
percent originated from urban areas, comprising the bulk 
of the Muslim bourgeoisie who, with all their forward- 
looking potential, had been at the forefront of the Muslim 
League movement in undivided India. As a result of 
partition, the Muslims of India, in general, lost their 
eminence as well as their leadership and became suspect 
in the eyes of the majority community. This in turn has 
resulted in the re-emergence of a largely inward-looking 
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and purely religiously-oriented leadership and in a weak- 
ening of the open-minded dynamic forces. 


The Muslims of the Indian Subcontinent as a whole 
account for more or less one third of the total Muslim 
world population. As to the Indian Republic, the Census 
of 1971 gives as the total number of Muslims 61,411,934 
million, i.e. 10.69 percent of the total population. Their 
geographical distribution is rather uneven. The range is 
from areas. of concentration with a proportion of anything 
between 60 and 90 percent to large areas with only about 
1 percent of Muslims. We observe the following clusters 
of dense Muslim population: 3 


(1) The Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab Valleys and 
adjoining areas within the Jammu and Kashmir 
State. Here Muslims number 90 percent of the 
population, comparatively less in the adjoining 
areas. y À 


(2) The Delhi-Mewat and Ganges Valley cluster 
comprising sixty districts, stretching from the 
Delhi-Mewat territories east-ward till West 
Bengal. Two districts in West Bengal, Murshi- 
dabad (55.8 percent) and Malda (46.1 percent) 
have the highest proportion of Muslims in main- 
land India, i.e. outside of Kashmir. In three 
districts in North West Uttar Pradesh and one 
each in Bihar and Bengal, between one third and 
one half of the population are Muslim (Rampur, 
West Dinajpur, Purnea, Muradabad, Bijnor). 


(3) Assam. 


(4) The districts of West Rajasthan bordering Pakistan 
and the adjoining districts of Kutch, Kathiawar 
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and Gujarat. Here the percentage ranges from 
1/10 to 1/5. 


(5) The interior peninsular cluster, largely identical 
with the area of the former Hyderabad State 


(6) The Malabar coastal districts of northern Kerala 
with a Muslim percentage from more than 1/5 to 
2/5, and with one district (Malappuram) counting 
64 percent Muslims. 


In contrast, the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, parts of 
Haryana, East Rajasthan and the uplands of Central and 
Western !ndia are areas with microscopic proportions of 
Muslims. 


Like other Indians, the Muslims of India are predo- 
minantly a rural people. In 1961, 73 percent of the total 
Muslim population were rural which amounts to 9.5 per- 
cent of the nation’s total rural population. 27 percent of 
the total Muslim population were living, in 1961, in urban 
centres, i.e. the Muslims constitute 16 percent of all the 
urban population in the country. 


Il. MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL CENTRES IN 
FREE INDIA 


1. The madrasa-s 


Sections 29 (1) and (2) and 30 (1) and (2) of the 
constitution of India guarantee cultural and educational 
rights to all its citizens. The Muslims in India have been 
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enjoying more or less cultural and educational freedom 
with their fellow-citizens. Some of their educational and 
cultural institutions are patronized by the Union and State 
Governments. 


The traditional Muslim educational system in India 
does not differ from that found elsewhere in the Muslim 
world. There is a mosque school (maktab), were elemen- 
tary principles of reading and writing are taught, as well 
as the reading of the Qur'an, and the elements of religious 
law (figh). The chief aim of these schools is religious 
teaching: to make good Muslims rather than to impart 
up-to-date and practical knowledge. Beyond the maktah 
is the madrasa (college; where the student studies the 
Islamic “sciences” pertaining chiefly to the Qur’an with 
the commentaries, the Traditions, and the religious law. 
At the present time the most important madrasa in the 
Muslim world, next to al-Azhar in Cairo, Egypt. is the 
Par al-'ulum (abode of “sciences’’) located in the small 
town of Deoband in the Saharanpur district of , Uttar 
Pradesh, not far from Delhi. Deoband’s fame, together 
with that of its most outstanding teachers, has spread 
widely. It has now more than 1,500 students from about 
fifteen countries on its rolls, about 500 of whom from 
outside India. Deoband has played a conspicuous role in 
the Freedom Movement. Some of its ulama have been in 
the vanguard of the Independence struggle. Its theological 
outlook can be described as staunchly Sunnite, strictly 
adhering to the Hanafi school of law. Another important 
institution is the madrasa Mazahir ul-‘ulum in Saharanpur, 
U.P Ideologically it is very much akin to Deoband. 


The Dar ul'ulum Nadwatul Ulama of Lucknow is 
another notable theological college. The Nadwa took up 
the teaching of Arabic as a living language and introduced 
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those modern branches of study, the knowledge of which 
was deemed essential to the ulama for rendering effective 
service to Islam in the contemporary context. Theolo- 
gically, the Nadwa pursues a balanced and moderate 
course. 


Other notable madrasa-s are Madrasat ul-islah of Sarai 
Mir in Azamgarh (U.P.), run on the lines of the Nadwat, 
Dar ul‘ulum of Bhopal, the centre of Muslim theological 
study in Madhya Pradesh, Madrasa-i Aliya at Calcutta, 
popularly known as Calcutta Madrasa, founded in 1780 by 
Warren Hastings. Shahi Madrasa of Muradabad, Madrsa-i 
Imdadiyah and Madrasa-i Ahmadiya of Darbhanga (Bihar), 
Madrasa-i Rahmaniyah of Varanasi, Madrusa-i Aliya of 
Rampur, Madrasa-i Aziza of Bihar Sharif, Madrasa-i Niza- 
miya of Hyderabad, Jamia-i Durus of Osmanabad, El- 
Baqiyat us Salehat of Vellore, Madrasa-i Jamaliya of 
Madras. There are important madrasa-s in Kerala, espe- 
cially in and around Calicut, as well as in Gujarat (the 
madrasa-s of Debhal, Rander, Chhapi and Anand). 


The Shi‘ites run a number of madrasa-s most of them 
in Lucknow, their chief religious and educational centre 
(e.g. Sultan ul-madaris, Madrasa-i Wa‘ izin). 


2. The curriculum 


Madrasa education is usually divided into two 
sections: (1) primary, where besides secular subjects 
like languages, arithmetic, elementary history etc., the 
recitation of the Qur'an, the biography of the Prophet and 
basic rules of praying and fasting and the like are taught; 
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(2) Arabic section which imparts instruction in higher 
religious subjects. A number of students specialise in 
learning the Qur'an by heart in order to become Hafiz-s, 
especially for the purpose of leading prayers. 


The syllabus for the primary section is usually in line 
with the curriculum set by the State Government so that 
those who so desire, can continue their studies in a 
secular school. 


In the Arabic section a student takes about ten years 
to become one of the ulama. An average student becomes 
one of the ulama between the age of twenty and twenty- 
five. A madrasa does not receive any grant-in-aid from 
the Government for its Arabic section: all expenses are 
borne by the community in the form of cash, crop, clothes, 
equipment and immovable property, given regularly and 
periodically. i0 


In spite of vigorous efforts towards reform and 
introduction of western knowledge, the syllabus of the 
madrasa-s has changed little from pre-modern times. The 
students “are taught subjects which have hardly any 
bearing on their day-to-day life. They are supposedly 
prepared and trained for spreading the ‘Divine message’ 
in a modern and cosmopolitan society without equipping 
them with the modern tools of knowledge“. (Mashirul 
Haq, pp. 40-41). 


3. Religious guidance 


A madrasa, besides being a teaching centre, is also an 
institution to guide the community. People in doubt on 
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matters concerning religion, and that is practically every 
aspect of life, as far as Islam is concerned - can send their 
queries (istifta') to ulama, designated mufti-s in this role, 
and receive an answer, known as Jatwa, free of charge. 
According to the Tradition of the Prophet, a mufti should 
consult the Qur'an and, if it does not supply an adequate 
answer, the Prophetic Traditions. In our times the mufti-s 
have tended to rely almost exclusively on the Opinion of 
the Muslim jurists of medieval times, and often they lack 
adequate information and knowledge of various sectors of 
modern life and society. 


We have no means of ascertaining how far fatwa-s are 
actually followed by the community. In the absence of 
an enforcing agency, compliance with a fatwa depends on 
one's own personal attitude to religion. But the number 
of fanva-s issued — and partly printed — by various fatwa 
— issuing madrasa-s suggests a very real concern among 
the faithful to comply with the Shari‘a as interpreted by 
the ulama. 


4. Other Muslim academic institutions 


In addition to the Arabic madrasa-s there are universi- 
ties founded by Muslims at Aligarh, Delhi and Hyderabad 
to afford Muslim youth the opportunity to acquire higher 
proficiency in modern learning and foreign languages and 
thus to make possible their. unrestricted participation in 
the services. 


Aligarh Muslim University (till 1921 Madrasat ul‘ulum 
of Anglo-Oriental College) was founded by Sir Syed 
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Ahamd Khan in 1875 with the objectives of imparting 
western learning among Muslims and to popularize the 
programme of modernization of Islam. Today non-Muslims 
constitute about thirty percent of the student population. 
This university (along with its Engineering and Medical 
colleges) is a residential institution governed by ajCentral 
Act, the so-called Aligarh Muslim University Act of 1920, 
amended several times and hotly debated since its repeal 
a few years, back. 


The Jamia Millia in Okhla, New Delhi, was founded 
in 1920 by Sheikhul Hind Maulana Mahmud Hasan 
(together with Maulana Muhammad Ali and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan) with the objective of spreading “nationalist” educa- 
tion in the country. Its education has aimed at being 
progressive, Indian. and Islamic. The medium of instruc- 
tion is Urdu but English is compulsory. The Urdu Academy 
of Jamia Millia is one of the most inflential departmsnts 
of the “Jamia. 

The most remarkable feature of the Osmania University 
in Hyderabad (founded in 4917, mainly to promote Urdu 
culture) was that the medium of instruction there was 
Urdu. To this purpose the Darul Tarjuma was set up 
which evolved Urdu equivalents for technical and literary 
terms. The Bureau was abolished in 1950, its huge library 
destroyed by fire. Today Osmania University differs little 
from other respected Central Universities of India. 


The Muslims have, opened all over the country 
numerous Intermediate and Degree Colleges where the 
prescribed syllabus is followed with suitable additions: 
e.g. New College, Madras; Jamal Muhammad College, 
Trichinopoly; Osmania College, Curnool and Farooq 
College, Calicut are famous such colleges in the South. 
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The Darul Musaxnifin, Azamgarh (founded in 1914) 
and the Nadwatul Musannifin, Delhi (founded in 1938) are 
two outstanding literary academies which have produced, 
in Urdu, numerous works on religio-cultural and historical 
subjects and which publish renowned monthly Urdu 
literary magazines, Ma‘arif and Burhan, 


Other famous scholarly institutions, in this context, 
are the Academy of Islamic Research and Publication in 
Lucknow (founded 1958), the Da'iratul Ma'arif in Hydera- 
bad (founded 1838) which has its main purpose to 
unearth and to publish rare manuscripts of literary or 
religious significance from ancient libraries and collections 
in India. The Khuda Bukhsh Library of Bankipur, Patna, 
the Raza Library of Rampur, the Asafiyah Library of 
Hyderabad and finally the Indian Institute for the History 
of Yunani, (i.e. Greek-Muslim) Medicine, as well as the 
Indian Institute of Islamic Studies in Tughluqabad, New 
Delhi, with its library and research centre, enjoy interna- 
tional fame and remind us of the keen interest taken by 
the Indian Muslims in the encouragement of learning. 


The Henry Martin Institute: The Institute is now 
situated at Hyderabad, but originally it was established 
about half a century ago, at Lahore by some Christian 
missionaries and was named after the famous 19th century 
missionary Rev. Henry Martyn. The library of the Institute 
in addition to the general and classical Islamic books, has 
a good collection of Christian writings on Islam. Besides 
producing monographs and tracts, it publishes two 
journals, Huma in Urdu and al-Basheer in English (from 
1978 onwards: The Bulletin of Christian Institutes of 
Islamic Studies, published by the Henry Martyn Institute, 
P. O. Box 153, Hyderabad, A. P. India). 
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Il. POLITICAL AND SOCIO-POLITICAL GROUPINGS 


Tue M.E.S. AND THE TABLIGHI JAMA’AT 


We enumerate here the most important ones : 


4. Jami‘at ul-ulama, a political organisation of ulama 
whose membership nevertheless comprises non-ulama. It 
was established in 1919 in order to channel Muslim 
participation in the struggle for freedom. Till 1947 it was 
predominantly a political nationlist organisation. After 
1947 it changed into a purely religio-cultural one. leaving 
its members free to choose their party allegiance indivi- 

. dually. Since then it has concentrated on relief work, 
peace-making efforts in the riot-stricken areas......In the 
late 1950's it promoted a program of basic educétion 
through setting up the Deeni Talimi Board with the 
support: of all sections of the Muslim community. From 
this initiative, taken first in the U.P., originated the maktab 
movement which set as its goal to provide basic religious 
education in Urdu to children outside the Government 
schools in the mornings and evenings. 


2. The Muslim League, was founded in 1906, in the 
wake of the partition of Bengal. It promoted the two- 
nation theory and led, under the presidency and active 
leadership of Muhammad -Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), to the 
partition of the Indian Subcontinent into the Republic of 
India and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. After the lapse 
of a few years the Muslim League (like the all All-India 
Shia Conference, formed by the Shia upper classes when 
the Pakistan movement was at its peak) reconstituted 
itself anew in India, mainly in order to speak up for the 
Muslim community and its constitutional rights. In 1964, 
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after the Ranchi riots, various Muslim political organiza- 
tions formed together the Majlis-i Mushawarat with the 
aim to gather together under an all-India organization all 
the various Muslim social, political and religious groups in 
the country, and to arrive at some sort of consensus about 
the community's future as an integral part of the Indian 
Nation. It was rejected by the majority community who 
totally identified it with the former Muslim League. The 
Muslim Majlis, formed in the U.P. to collect the Muslim 
(and Harijan) vote in the 1966 elections, did not score a 
singular success. It won 6 seats only. 


3. The Jama'at-e Islami was originally founded in 
1941 by Maulana Abul Ala Maududi. After Partition the 
members of the Jama‘at who chose to remain in India, 
Organized themselves in a separate body which is signifi- 
cantly different from its counterpart in Pakistan, especially 
in matters concerning the interpretation and adaptation of 
the ideology the Jama‘at stands for. The Jama‘at-e Islami 
Hind has lately declared its acceptance of secularism as 
defined by the Indian Constitution. Nevertheless, this 
acceptance must be described as utilitarian and expedient, 
since the Jama‘at continues to adhere to an ideal concep- 
tion of democracy which can in fact be properly worked 
out only in an Islamic society. 


4. In Kerala the Muslim Education Society (M.E.S.) 
was formed in 1964 by a group of young Muslims, mainly 
doctors, for the cultural, economic and educational uplift 
of the Muslims there. Since then colleges, hospitals, a 
scholarship scheme and a press have been started. The 
Society publishes a monthly periodical, the M.E.S. Journal. 


Since December 1970 the M.E.S. conducts an annual 
All India Muslim Educational Conference attended by 
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hundreds of delegates from all over India. An All India 
Muslim Educational Society on the pattern of the M.E.S. 
has been formed. Conservative elements, especially the 
Jama‘at-i Islami which in the very beginning of the M.E.S. 
supported it, were not slow in providing from the late 
1960's on stiff opposition. The M.E.S. definitely breathes 
a different spirit from that of the Jama’‘at. Loyal to basic 
Islamic faith and practice, the M.E.S. stresses the need for 
progressive social reform and shirks direct political 
involvement. 


5. The Tablighi Jama’at is the most popular and 
widely spread contemporary Muslim movement in India. 
Started by Maulana Muhammad Ilyas (d. 1951) of Kandhla 
(District Muzaffarnagar, U.P.) only a few years before 
Partition. Under Maulwi Muhammad Yusuf (d..1965), 
the movement developed world-wide dimensions. It 
gathers people from all backgrounds to mission. Its call — 
addressed above all to Muslims — is: back to God! Asa 
movement, it is interested exclusively in the reform of the 
strictly religious aspect of life, not in the social, cultural 
and intellectual renewal of Islam. Muslims should reform 
themselves to become good Muslims, that is, lead pious, 
honest and. godly lives. Its six chief principles determine 
the conduct of the members: (1) To recite and repeat 
again and again the kalima: ‘‘There is no God but Allah 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah”, fully under- 
standing the meaning, spirit and implications of the 
formula. (2) To perform prayer, obligatory and non-obli- 
gatory, with complete concentration of heart and mind. 
(3) To spend some time daily in meditation and the 
improvement of knowledge about religion. (4) To be 
courteous and respectful to every Muslim. (5) To be 
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absolutely pure in one’s motives and desires and be above 
all sorts of selfishness and worldly passions. (6) To walk 
on foot, and go for the purpose of preaching and of 
making personal contact with the people. 


The movement has no central office, no register, no 
President or secretary, no funds or accounts, and no con- 
ventional means for publicity and propaganda and yet, it 


is very much alive, both inside and outsida India, even 
today. 


IV. CURRENT DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 


There are a number of issues that figure prominently 
in any discussion of the situation of Muslims in post- 
partition India. (1) Communal riots and disturbances 
constitute the biggest tragedy of free India. Nevertheless, 
one can argue that they — like alledged job discrimination 
in the public services, especially the Armed Forces, Police 
and other key services — constitute a passing phenomenon 
in the evolution of national life. (2) Many Muslims, 
especially the ulama deplore the obstacles experienced, 
legal or otherwise, in the field of religious preaching and 
propagation. A general impression has been created in 
India about Islam that it is the religion of a state that has 
turned out to be a confirmed rival or enemy, and of a 
community with which bitter conflicts have taken place in 
the past. Memories of these conflicts are still fresh in the 
minds and at times events take place in Pakistan or other 
majority Muslim countries that have the effect of putting 
the clock back. (3) In the educational field: difficulties 
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arise from the fact that the secular ideal of the Constitu- 
tion has not been implemented strictly enough. In most 
of the states—and in U.P. particularly — courses of 
studies have been introduced that are literally loaded with 
the religious beliefs and mythology of the majority com- 
munity, liable to offend those who adhere to monotheism 
and prophecy. Not rarely, official schoolbooks lay dispro- 
portionate stress on the Hindu heritage to the extent of 
ignoring everything that is Muslim. The heroes of the 
so-called Muslim phase of Indian history tend to be treated 
by these writers as aliens and strangers and, if Islamic 
personalities receive notice, it tends to be presented in 
most unflattering and even positively disgusting colours. 
(4) The question of Urdu is a traumatic one, at least for 
the more than 25 millions people of U.P., Bihar, Punjab, 
Delhi, Hyderabad and surrounding areas whose mether 
tongue it is. The Urdu language is a product of the inter- 
mingling of various races, cultures and classes brought 
about by the establishment of Muslim rule in the Subcon- 
tinent. Urdu is related to old Panjabi and to Khari Boli 
and has been shaped by elements from Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. More recently also a large number of English 
words have made their way into it. Urdu blossomed into 
the most popular language of the country to become the 
lingua franca of India. It was the second official language 
of the country under the British, widely used in law-courts, 
Government offices and army. The Constitution of the 
Indian Union decided in favour of Hindi as the official 
language. Urdu was recognized as one of the fourteen 
national languages. Nevertheless in spite of such consti- 
tutional safeguards, Urdu was given marching orders even 
from Delhi and U.P. Practically speaking, a total ban was 
placed on Urdu in schools as well as Government offices 
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and law courts. To deprive the Muslims of the areas 
quoted, in this manner, of Urdu was not very different 
from depriving them of their social and cultural identity 
and spiritual inheritance. Repeated resolutions to remedy 
the situation have had no effect. Without Urdu, these 
Muslims feel, they are in danger of losing their personality 
in their own homeland. (5) Muslim Personal law indicates 
another area of friction. The Indian Constitution of 1950 
Carries the directive to the State to “secure for the citizens 
a uniform civil code throughout the territory of India” 
superseding personal law (i.e. generally the laws concern- 
ing family and succession) of the various religious 
communities. It is no secret that this mandate is viewed 
as a nightmare by the vast majority of Muslims. The 
traditionalists among the Muslim leaders assert that every 
principle of the Muslim personal law now applicable in 
India is part of the unalterable essential message of Islam. 
Other members of the Muslim community argue that the 
best elements and true intentions of Muslim personal law 
— if understood in a historically informed and enlightened 
way — can be accomodated in a uniform civil code. The 
“progressives” from various quarters see in the attitude of 
the traditionalist majority of Muslims nothing but obscur- 
antism. The politicians, for reasons of opportunity, have 
so far refrained from pressing the issue Yet the mandate 
stands and its realization will not be deferred for ever. 
(6) Finally, there is the call for reforming the organization 
of the auqa f (pl. of waq f = pious bequest). The term waq f 
or endowment designates appropriation or dedication of 
property to charitable or pious uses and to the service of 
God. The object of such an endowment must be of 
perpetual nature, and such property or land cannot be 
sold, mortaged or otherwise transferred Islam holds that 
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a man will be rewarded in the other life for all the benefits 
accruing to posterity from the endowment he made. The 
endowment is a public property and the trustee has no 
right of ownership over it. He is only a custodian, like 
the custodian over an orphan’s property. In fact, however, 
the augaf often have been and are still being mismanaged, 
the productivity of the donated land lessened, income 
accruing to it misspent, land not properly cultivated, 
houses and buildings allowed to fall into ruin. 
There are Waqf Boards but their job is only to 
examine the papers and to give reports. They are not 
authorized to question the spending programmes of the 
Waqf. From various quarters thorough reform of waq/f 
legislation and administration is demanded. It faces 
sincerely religious as well as religiously-disguised oppo- 
sition. 


V. MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN CULTURE 
1. Literature and language 


Right up till the nineteenth century, all Muslim 
scholarly writing in India was done in Arabic or, even 
more, in Persian. In both these languages the Indian 
Muslims have made an important contribution to Muslim 
scholarship as a whole. They have been outstanding in 
the fields of the exegesis of the Qur'an, the sciences of 
Tradition, the biography of the Prophet and of Jurisprud- 
ence and Sufi writing. 
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Ziauddin Barani (1258-1357), historian at the time of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, Abul Fazl (1515-1582) and 
his brother Faizi at Emperor Akbar‘s (1556-1605) court, 
shine out as historians and men of letters. Abul Fazl 
translated the Sanskrit epic Mahabharata into Persian. 
Amir Khusrau‘s (1253-1 325) and Hasan Dihlawi’s (1275- 
1331) Persian verse remain widely appreciated till our day. 


The most famous theologians and mystical writers of 
the Moghul period were Shaikh Abdul Haq _ Dihlawi 
(1551-1652), Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (1563-1624) and 
Shah Wali Allah (d. 1711). Shah Wali Allah's sons were 
the first to translate the Qur'an into Urdu. From the early 
nineteenth century onwards this language replaced Arabic 
and Persian in the religious sciences. It had already been 
developed to great hights of literary perfection by seven- 
teenth century poets in the Daccan and in Northern India, 
especially in Delhi and Lucknow. 


From the middle of the nineteenth century, Urdu also 
developed as a language of journalism, drama and modern 
fiction. The classics of Urdu poetry comprise name like 
Mir Taqi Mir (1722-1810), the popular lyrical poet; Mirza 
Muhammad Rafi’ Sauda (1713-1780), the master of Urdu 
satire; and Mir Hasan (1727-1786), famous for his epical 
poetry, in masnawi form. Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib 
(1797-1869) is commonly regarded as the greatest genius 
of Urdu literature. His ghazals continue to be as popular 
as ever, their appeal transcending the boundaries of com- 
munity and even nation. 


Among more recent writers and poets some famous 


names are Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1897). He intro- 
duced in his essays a new style of factual Urdu prose. 
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Sir Muhammad Iqbal (1873-1938), in his early period 
popular as author of widely appealing verse expressing 
deep love for the Indian soil and nation, later became the 
thinker and poet of a reawakened Islam. He wrote verse 
in Persian and Urdu scholarly prose in English. Shame 
ul-Ulama Nazir Ahmad (1831-1912) and Shams ul-Ulama 
Muhammad Husain Azad (d. 1910) and Maulana Altaf 
Husain Hali (1837-1914) were the most prominent writers, 
poets and critics to initiate a reformist movement in Urdu 
prose and poetry. Maulana Shibli Numani (1857-1914) 
excelled as a literary critic, historian and theologian. He 
began the monumental biography of the Prophet of Islam 
in Urdu which was completed by his eminent disciple 
Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi (1 885-1953). 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958), a nationalist 
Muslim leader of the Indian National Congress, was a 
scholar and literary figure of the first rank. His leiters, 
written during the time of his imprisonment by the British, 
and commentary on the recent Surat-i Fatiha, are beauti- 
ful speciments of Urdu prose. Among the more recent 
outstanding Urdu writers Niyaz Fatehpuri (d. 1965) and 
Abdul Majid Daryabadi (d. 1978) merit special mentioning. 
The important Muslim contribution to the various regional 
language of India (e.g. Malayali, Tamil, Gujerati, Bengali 
etc.) can only be mentioned her in passing. Nazr ul-Islam 
(1899-1977), for example, is equalled as a Bengali poet 
only by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Poetic assemblies (musha‘ira-s) remain a precious 
element of Urdu culture. They continue to be very popular 
among young and old and do much to keep poetry a 
living and meaningful art. Among Urdu-speaking people 
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no other form of cultural activity enjoys a comparible active 
or passive participation. In former times the musha’ira was 
held at the house of a poet or nobleman who played the 
host. It was highly stylised. Even today official musha‘ira-s 
keep to some of the old traditions. Poetry is recited to 
acclamation — or occasionally a caustic remark — from 
the audience. Young or inferior poets recite first, the 
masters later; the greater the master, the later he would 
expect his turn. 


2. Music 


Although orthodox Islam frowns upon music, it has 
played an important part in all periods of Muslim cultural 
history. The Sufi missionaries brought their Arab-Persian- 
Turkish tradition of music to India. The most popular 
form of music up to today, the qawwali, goes back to 
them. The qawwali presents themes of Muslim devotion 
(at times also lighter, worldiy themes) in Hindustani 
ragas. Amir Khusrau, the thirteenth-century Sufi poet 
mentioned earlier, is reputed to have significantly deve- 
loped Hindustani devotional music. 


The Mughals greately patronized music. Their patro- 
nage brought into being families (gharana-s) specialising 
in a particular style of music. In 1813, after consultation 
with the leading musicians of his day, Muhammad Raza 
compiled the Naghma-i Asafi. Itis one of the best guides 
to Indian music. Wajid Ali Shah (reigned 1847-1856), 
the last king of Awadh, evolved the thumri and one Shori 
Miyan of Lucknow introduced the tappa. Most of the 
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gharana-s were Muslim and even now there are many 
non-Muslim music lovers who assert that the music of 
North India is an almost entirely Indian-Muslim art. 


3. Architecture, painting, dancing 


When the Muslims came into India from the North- 
West they brought with them the best Arab, Turkish and 
Persian architectural traditions. Yet soon Hindu archiec- 
ture made its impact on the Muslim Architects, not least 
through the techniques of increasingly employed Indian 
craftsmen. The best creative art of Muslim architecture 
can be seen in mosques, forts, palaces, gardens, tanks and 
the like, if we think only of Delhi, Agra, Mathura, 
Jaunpur, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, Bijapur, Hyderabad. 


From the time of the invasion of Timur the Lame 
onwards, Mongol art began to influence Indian Muslim 
painting which came to its zenith during the time of 
Emperor Akbar and his immediate successors. 


The art of calligraphy — the hallmark, as it were, of 
Muslim art in general — reached its height in India during 
the Mughal period. The art is still alive today. Miniature 
painting flourished during the same period. Under the 
Mughals it was marked by realism. It has left us with rich 
illustrations of court-life, battles, natural scenery, Sufis 
and their disciples. Most Indian schools of painting such 
as Jaipur, Chamba, Kangra, Lahore, Amritsar and even 
Tanjore in the South have been greatly influnced by the 
Muslim painters of the Mughal period. 
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Out of the various forms of classical dancing in India, 
Kathak is usually claimed for the Muslims and Bharat 
Natyam as exclusively Hindu. The fact is that both of 
these dances are joint products of the two cultures, and 
both reached their present stage of development and 
acquired their essentially secular character under the 
Mughals. This dynasty took Bharat Natyam out of the 


temple and drastically reorganised it for chamber and 
small stage presentation. 


VI. RELIGIQUS CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN MUSLIMS 


Asked about the distinguishing features of Islam in 
India, a highly educated Indian Muslim friend had more 
or less this to say: It is difficult to make any generalization 
about Indian Muslims as they are spread over a vast 
geographical area of culturally distinct regions. What is 
true of the Muslims of North India may not be true of 
Muslims from Hyderabad, Kerala or Bengal. Marked 
regional differences. are due not so much perhaps to 
variations in ethnic background, as to historical deter- 
minants. Muslims of Hyderabad, for example, show a 
distinct character, unassuming and unpretentious, non- 
chalant in their behaviour and manners and, although 
Hyderabad State was considered the premier Muslim state 
in British India, Islam in Hyderabad was anything but 
assertive. It was, in fact, accomodating and tolerant. 
Only in the recent past did it assume, for a brief and tragic 
period, a rather aggressive posture, and that, too, under 
North-Indian leadership. 


The Muslims of North India and Bengal have been 
greately swayed by strong political motives. Economic, 
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social and cultural separatism gained there with the 
revivalist Hindu and Muslim movements of the nineteenth 
century. The Muslims of the South have always been 
more integrated into their respective regions. They have 
to be understood in their own peculiar character and 
context. 


Nevertheless, Indian Muslims as a whole have 
developed certain common characteristics which are not 
at all, or only partially, found in other parts of the Muslim 
world. Here again, though, variations must be ignored. 
Muslims under the influence of the Jama‘at-e Islami or of 
the Tablighi Jama‘at show, all over India, certain features 
that mark them off from the rest of the Indian Muslims, 
but which may have striking affinity with similar move- 
ments outside India. Indian, Muslims who are not com- 
mitted to such ideologies or movements are less dominated: 
by rituals and the compliance with external obligations 
than, say, Muslims of the Arabian peninsula. They accept, 
of course, the observance of all that is demanded by the 
Law theoretically, and respect it, but they live in a rather 
more relaxed and free atmosphere. The Indian Muslim's 
life: customs, ceremonies and reaction to the occasions of 
grief and joy in life, are grately influenced by attitudes and 
practices of his countrymen without, however, allowing 
himself to merge completely with them. Consciously 
or unconsciously whatever smacks idolatry in its various 
forms, and what provokes un-Islamic feelings towards life, 
is eschewed or at least toned down. 


Furtherrnore, in India, Islam is more ‘internalized’ and 
personalized than elsewhere. Many Indian Muslims, 
especially the intellectuals, may not fast regularly but, as 
a rule, they will not let the month of Fasting pass by 
completely unobserved. When they fast they do it not 
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merely as a formality but observe fully the spirit of fasting. 
No one, almost will miss the congregational prayers of the 
two ‘Ids or will fail to fast after the holy night or al-qadr 
(“the night of power” which falls in Ramazan, in which 
according to Q. 97:1, the Qur'an was sent down). Again, 
many Indian Muslims are affiliated to Sufi orders (silsila), 
above all the Chishtiya and Qadiriya. Devotion to the 
Prophet and his family is widespread among the masses, 
cutting across all sectarian boundaries. The shrines of the 
saints (dargah) are spread all over India. Apart from the 
more important towns, many qasbas and villages have a 
moral teacher or spiritual guide while often the trained 
‘alim is imam at the local mosque and simultaneously 
adept or teacher of a Sufi order. 


Strict orthodox taboos are of no avail against personal 
predilections. The offering of flowers and incense at the 
shrines — although of Hindu origin — has become part 
and parcel of Muslim devotion to the saints. Music has 
been adapted to Muslim devotional life in the development 
of popular gawwali-s in honour of the Prophet and of the 
saints. A new, Indian Muslim medium has developed for 
the expressions of mystic piety — it is distinct from Hindu 
forms of worship and also from Islamic forms of devotion 
in other parts of the Islamic world. 


These are some of the most popular dargah-s and ‘urs 
(i.e. the data of the death, that is, of the heavenly marriage 
of the saint, celebrated annually at the dargah. 


Ajmer (Rajasthan) Muin ud-din Chishti Muharram 11th 

Delhi Nizam ud-din Auliya Rabi’ |, 14th 

Pak Pattan (Punjab) Baba Farid ud-din Muharram, 5th 
Shakarganj 

Gulbarga (Deccan) Gisu daraz Chishti Dhu ‘Il-Qa’dah 16th 

Panipat (Haryana) Bu Ali Qalandar Ramadan 13th 

Bihat Sharif (Bihar) Sharaf ud-din Yahya Shawwal 6th 

Maneri 
Bahraich (Awadh, U.P.) Salar Mas'ud Ghaznawi Muharram 11th 
Makanpur (Awadh, U.P.) Zinda Shah Madar Jumada |, 17th 
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VIl. SOME POINTS CHRISTIANS SHOULD BEAR IM MIND 
WHILE ENGAGED IN DIALOGUE WITH 
MusLIMS IN INDIA 


1. General remark on Islam and Indianisation 


Muslims like to point out that Islam is not only a faith 
but an all - comprehending and final Guidance for the 
individual and society towards achieving well-being and 
salvation, both here and.in the world to come. Islam, in 
other words, lays down once and for all, not only basic 
articles of belief and principles for moral action but also 
proposes the Shari'a, a way of life, a full-fledged system 
of ethics and law. Islam comprises the spheres or religion 
proper (din) and of the body politic (daula). Thus Islam 
is inextricably bound up with the notion of umma (The 
international community of Muslims). 


The effort to conform to the Shari'a has created what 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, the popular Indian ‘alim and leader, 
calls Ibrahimi civilisation, common to Muslims everywhere. 
It includes particular habits, customs and regulations as 
e.g. the performing of all “good” deeds with the right 
hand or dress restrictions and the like. Adherence to these 
regulations will generally be the rule where Islamic 
civilisation is present. Contrary customs may be wide- 
spread, not least in rural areas, but they will be denounced 
and opposed as innovation (bid'a) by the orthodox. The 
effort of orthodoxy to re-establish pure Islam in all its 
dimensions has been termed “Islamisation’”. It is an 
ongoing effort found throughout the history of Muslim 
India. 
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Nevertheless, even such orthodox Muslim divines as 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi — popularly known as Ali Miyan — 
accept, as he puts it, “that Muslims have benefited 
immensely from the ancient cultural heritage of India. It 
has enriched them in a number of WayYSs...... When two 
civilisations meet, the transmission of cultural effects and 
impulses is always a two-way process”. The cultural 
differences between Indian Muslims and, say, Muslims of 
Afghanistan cannot be gainsaid. The coalescence of the 
basic impulses of Islam. with the local cultural and social 
realities has produced, in fact, what is termed Indo-Muslim 
culture, itself regionally differentiated and in constant 
evolution. Whereas Christians in India, on the basis of 
their understanding of revelation in history, advocate a 
further Indianisation of Christian faith, expression and 
practice, Muslims, in general, react to sucha concept 
sceptically. They see faith, at least to a great extent, as 
being inextricably bound up with certain cultural traits. 
When they speak of one Indian culture to be promoted 
today, they will quickly add the adjective “composite”, 
reminding us thereby that for them to be and to remain 
fully a Muslim, in purity of faith and practice, entails not 
only an identity of basic faith-attitude and credal formulae 
but — at least to some extent — that of a trans-national 


culture and civilisation as well — that of the umma of the 
Prophet. 


2. Indian Muslims and inter-religious prayer-meetings 


In some places in India in the past few years, inter- 
religious dialogue has taken the form of prayer meetings 
and live-togethers held at regular intervals, open to the 
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followers of different religions. 
The overwhel- 


few Muslims take part in these meetings. 
ming majority of the participants are Hindus. It should be 
our endeavour to conduct the meetings in such a way that 
all the participants (real and potential), though they 
belong to different religious and cultural backgrounds, can 
find there an atmosphere conducive to prayer. and that 
the religious feelings of no group are offended. Otherwise, 
such prayer meetings would be closed to the people of 
one or the other religion or group. If we wish the Muslims 
to attend, we should try to be sensitive to their convictions 
and feelings. The guidelines for Inter-religious Dialogue 
published by the C.B.C.I. Commission for Dialogue offers 
a few suggestionsj{on this: 


“The organisation of prayer meetings with members of 
other religions will take into consideration the character 
of the participants in the worship. This demands a Great 
sensitivity for each other's feelings. Any expression of 
superiority in the structure of the meeting or in the prayer 
itself should be avoided, as should anything that would 
be likely to hurt or to be misunderstood by others. 


The elements of these meetings are: silence, as a 
privileged means of deep communion with the Absolute; 
readings from the Scriptures of various religions; songs, 
(hymns and bhajans); vocal prayer in its various forms, 
structured or spontaneous; sharing among members. A 
good deal of discernment is necessary in the choice of 
symbols and gestures. It seems unwise to juxtapose 
symbols of different religions. Instead, it is better to use 
more universal symbols. At any rate a certain austerity in 
this area will be welcome and will itself be a truthful 
confession of our alienation from one another in our 
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present state, and therefore an expression of our repen- 
tance. Even in the use of universal symbols great care 
must be taken. Some communities like the Muslim may 
not feel at ease with symbols that would be very meaning- 
ful and quite unobjectionable to many other communities. 
In this connection a great care must be taken to see to it 
that an excessively Hindu cultural atmosphere be not 


created in a meeting which includes members of other 
communities”. 


Muslims do not have any theological objections to 
prayer with the followers of other religions. However, 
the fact that inter-religious prayer-meetings are a fairly 
recent phenomenon, as well as the conscious or uncon- 
scious conviction of the superiority or uniqueness of one’s 
own religion, makes actual participation in such prayer 
difficult, or even undesirable. Besides, the purpose and 
the advantages or inter-religious prayer may not be clear 
to Muslims. It is possible that some suspicion of ‘‘ulter- 
ior motives’ on the part of those who organize such 
meetings in the name of dialogue may lurk in the minds 
of some. Others may feel that unlike followers of other 
religions, practising Muslims do pray five times a day and 
so do not really need to attend such prayer meetings. 
Catholics have to remember that only a few years back, 
no one would have relished the idea of praying formally 
together with non-Catholics, even if they were fellow- 
Christians, not to speak of others. 


a. Forms of prayer: The Muslim prayer par excel- 
lence is, of course, salat namaz, the formal liturgical 
worship which every Muslim has to perform five times a 
day, either individually or collectively. Yet informal group 
prayer-meetings are quita in vogue and traditionally 
accepted within the Muslim Community. Among the 
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Sunnis such meetings are named waʻaz or dars, among the 
Shi'ites marasi. They consist of the praise of God (hamd), 
praise of the Prophet (na’at) and praise of the Companions 
and the first caliphs (among the Sunnis) and of the 
members of the Prophet's household (among the Shi'ites) 
and, naturally of various kinds of bidding prayer (du‘a’). 
Sufi orders may hoid weekly functions of God remember- 
ing (halga-i dhikr), Sessions of listening to religious 
gawwali-s are also quite common, especially in and around 
dargah-s and cemeteries. 


The manner of conducting such meetings, however 
differs significantly from comparable Hindu practices. 
Furthermore, Muslim customs and sensitivities vary from 
region to region and group to group in India. Local 
opinion, therefore should be elicited before organizing a 
meeting so as to prevent hurting the feelings of any 
participant. The following remarks are meant to indicate 
points and areas of sensitivity rather than lay down 
definite directives. 


b. The room should be simple and free of pictures 
and statues. Candles, deepa, flowers, agar batti (incense) 
are quite accepted among Muslims as also, of course, 
squatting on the ground. But care should be taken to 
consider the deepa only as a reminder of God (cf. Q 24:35) 
and not in any way as an object of worship or the like. 
The touching of the flame with one’s hands and the 
taking the hands to the forehead would be unacceptable 
to Muslims. 


c. Whereas for Christians, Hindus and Sikhs musical 
instruments are not only acceptable in prayer meetings but 
are considered a help towards better prayer, for a Muslim 
the use of these instruments for prayers is unthinkable. It 
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would destroy his mood of prayer. According to the 
Shari'a, the Islamic law based on the Holy Qur'an, the use 
of musical instruments is not allowed in the life of a 
Muslim. _Inspite of the growth of the tradition of pious 
qawwali singing among Indian Muslims, most Muslims do 
associate musical instruments with revelry and pleasure 
and their use is thought to be contrary to the godly spirit 
which should permeate the life of every Muslim. Most 
Muslims do make use of different musical instruments on 
profane and secular occasions and religious gawwali-s are 
regularly sung at most dargah-s, Yet, the use of musical 
instruments in inter-religious prayer-meetings may act 
as a hindrance as far as Muslim participation is concerned. 


d. Muslims do not object to having readings from 
Scriptures of different religions during a prayer meeting. 
The Holy Qur'an itself says that to every nation (qaum) a 
Guide has been sent (e.g. Q. 13:7). Yet, care should be 
taken that the copy of the Qur'an be always handled with 
great reverence. If a non-Muslim reads out the text, he 
should refrain from any comment or explanation of the 
text. 


e. In those areas where Muslims generally speak 
Urdu and not the state language (e.g. Karnataka), Muslims 
would be more at home if the bhajans at prayer meetings 
would be sung in Hindi or Urdu. When asked on the 
point, some Muslims seem to accept the Hindi terminology 
of Ishwar, Parameshwar and Parmathma, others do not. 
All object to the use of Om in common prayers and during 
inter-religious meetings. It goes without saying that the 
use of any divine name of a particular religion only, such 
as Rama, Krishna or Jesus will have to be avoided in 
common prayers or bhajans at inter-religious prayer 
meetings. 
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f. Because of the wide-spread custom of parda 
(lit. veil), of the separation of sexes in Islam, traditionally 
Muslim women have their own group prayer, or, if they 
participate at all in mixed group prayer, they do so 
from behind a curtain where they cannot be seen by men. 
Orthodox Muslim women, therefore, (be they educated or 
not) would not like, normally, to participate In inter- 
religious prayer meetings where men are also present. It 
is preferable to have some inter-religious prayer-meetings 
conducted exclusively for women. Sisters have an import- 
ant role to play in this. Less orthodox Muslim women 
would not mind attending inter-religious meetings of 
mixed groups. In the same way, Muslim men usually do 
not mind participating in prayer groups where Christian 
and Hindu women are present but, as a rule, both Muslim 
men and women would feel more at ease in groups 
exclusively for men or women. 


3. Contact with the true leaders of the Muslim community 


Diglogue is essentially inter-personal, a mutual sharing 
at the personal level, meeting of hearts desiring to get to 
know the other person, his background, motives and, of 
course, also his religious milieu, in all its ramifications. 


When representatives of different faiths share these 
sentiments, then they are in a position to engage in inter- 
faith dialogue at a formal, community level. Two or more 
communities may thus enter into a dialogical relationship 
that is marked by the characteristics just mentioned. 


Anyone who wishes to promote dialogue and co- 
operation with the Muslim community will be helped 
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much, furthermore, by some basic knowledge about its 
leadership. The Muslim community is not strictly organized 
and structured — as is the Catholic Church — yet it is not 
without any organization. For, although Islam rejects the 
notion of an ordained priesthood in the name of equality 
and brotherhood, certain individuals can in fact be pointed 
to as commanding the respect and following of the com- 
munity. They can be called, in a way, the representatives 
of the Community (Sunni, Shi'a etc.) 


This is the group of ‘alim-s or ulama, graduates of the 
madrasa-s. They may function as Imams, i.e. leaders of 
congregational prayer at the mosque. The imam of the 
Jama Masjids in the towns and cities has to be considered 
an important leader of that place. Only bigger towns and 
cities will have one or more muftis. A mufti is an ‘alim 
of repute who has authority to give authoritative answers 
(fatwa, pl. fatawa) to queries concerning the Shari'a made 
to him. They also command the respect of the community. 
The office of qazi (lit. judge) was of great importance in 
the past. Today their function is restricted to administer- 
ing wedding ceremonies and their office usually is trans- 
mitted from father to son. In the Shi'a community the 
mujtahid-s hold a key position as guides in all matters 
concerning the interpretation of the Shari‘’a. They are 
believed to enjoy the charism of “inner knowledge” of the 
Qur'an. Since the Shi’ites advocate an ongoing effort to 
interpret Qur'an and Tradition, the mujtahid-s, compari- 
tively speaking, hold a more vital position in the Shi‘a 
community than do the muftis and ulama in the Sunni 
community. 


Other important leaders are the heads of purely or 


partly religious organizations such as those mentioned 
earlier. Writers and poets, especially the editors of 
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religious journals and newspapers, are held in esteem by 
the Community. Political leaders, industrialists and busi- 
ness men, though highly respected because of their power 
and wealth, may not always be considered as religious 
leaders. In fact, some of them may be known as irreligious. 


Besides these above-mentioned leaders of the Muslim 
community, there may be others who command respect 
such as the social workers, principals and professors, 
especially the teachers in madrasa-s. These will have to 
be pinpointed in each community. 


Involving religious leaders such as the muftis, imams, 
ulama etc. in dialogue may pose certain difficulties. First 
of all these, as a rule, do not know English, because their 
religious jeducation. is done in Arabic and Urdu (North 
India). In some places they may not even know the state 
language — hence the necessity of knowing Urdu and the 
vernaculars well — Muslims who have had a_ secular 
education sometimes consider these leaders as ‘‘narrow- 
minded”, as not open to changes brought about by modern 
science and learning. These Muslims may not like the 
idea of religious leaders taking part in dialogue. They 
would consider them incapable of it. The religious leaders 
on their part may be suspicious of dialogue, be it on 
account of their mental conditioning in the madrasa-s, or 
out of fear for their position of authority, or from a sincere 
sense of responsibility. They may take dialogue for a 
subtle form of conversion or syncretism. 


In spite of all this, there is no denying the fact that 
these people are the religious leaders of the Muslim com- 
munity, and any dialogue with Muslims worth its name 
has to reach them some time or other. Without their 
involvement in dialogue, we cannot say that the Muslim 
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community is involved in it, just as we cannot think of a 
complete christian community without the bishop or the 
Parish priest. On the other hand, when these are involved 
in religious dialogue we can confidently say that with them 


and through them the entire Muslim community is involved 
in it. 


We should be careful of including in our dialogue 
meetings only the so-called “broad-minded” educated 
Muslims who may be ready to compromize their religion 
and its traditions for the sake of dialogue, but who often 
have little or merely a superficial knowledge of Islam, 
Sometimes they may even belittle their religion for the 
sake of being accepted. It is not difficult to find such 
people among Christians as well. Often, such people do 
not have a good reputation for sound scholarship within 
their own community. They may even, rightly or wrongly. 
be regarded as renegades and heretics. It is obvious that 
if only or preponderantly such ‘‘broad-minded” people are 
included in dialogue, then the movement of religious 
dialogue may acquire a bad reputation in the eyes of those 
who take their religion seriously. What looks as a short- 
term success may turn out to be a failure. The more 
orthodox circles, who may well on their part suffer from 
real narrowmindedness and even hypocrisy, may come to 
look upon dialogue as a movement of syncretism meant 
for those who are dissatisfied with their religion. Though 
it may not be proper for us to exclude such ‘‘broad- 
minded” Muslims form dialogue, yet, our dialogue should 
not be restricted to them alone. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
IN ENGLISH ON ISLAM 


Preliminary remark : 


The following reading list is intended primarily for 
Librarians of Seminary libraries and libraries of bigger 
religious houses and for individuals who are able to 
give quite a considerable amount of time to Islamics. 
However, those for whom this is impossible, could 
well neglect most of them and concentrate on the 
the books listed in sections I], XII and XIII. Naturally, 
Indian publications have been given special considera- 
tion. The list is limited to publications in English. 


I. REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM (abbrev. El), Brill, Leiden, 
Holland. 


— first edition, 1913-1934. 


— second edition, 1954 (in progress) Brill, Leiden, 
Holland. 
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— SHORTER ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM, 1953 (fre- 
quent reprints, still available and useful. Selection of 
articles, mainly religious, from El, brought up to date). 


HUGHES, P. T. Dictionary of Islam, (London: Allen and 
Co. 1885). 
Frequent reprints. Available from Munshiram Mana- 
horlal booksellers (54 Rani Jhansi Road, New 
Delhi-110055). 
(Remains useful since it contains a wealth of illustra- 
tions and quotations from primary sources and much 
information, especially concerning Indian Islam, not 
to be found in EI or the Shorter Encyclopaedia of 
Islam.) 


FREEMAN GRENVILLE, G.S.P. The Muslim and Christian 
Calendars (Providing a simple and accurate way of 
calculating any Christian date from any given Muslim 
date and vice versa.) 


ADAMS, CHARLES J. The Islamic Religious Tradition, in 
O'Dea, Janet K. etc. Judaism Christianity and Islam 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1972) — Religion 
and Man, 4 and 5. i 
(A concise, masterly introduction with a useful biblio- 
graphy. 


GIBB, H. A. R. Mohammedanism (London: OUP, 1962) 
many reprints, recently under the more acceptable 
title: Js/am. 

(Probably the best introduction to Islam in English by 
a non-Muslim scholar. Well-balanced and well- 
written.) 
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GULLEAUME, A. Islam (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1961) 
(By an Anglican clergyman who was Head of the Near 
and Middle East Department of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London. Perceptive, the last few 
Pages discuss the relation of Islam to Christianity.) 


CRAGG, KENNETH. The House of Islam (Los Angeles: 
Dickenson, 1975) 


(Thought-provoking exposition of the main themes 
of Islam). 


NOMANI, M. MANZOOR. Islamic Faith and Practice 
(Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research and Publi- 
cations, 1974) Address: Lucknow, P.O.B. 119. 
(Representative of a broad tradition of Indian Sunnite 
Islam that combines respect for the Shari'a with a 
deep spiritual awareness). 


RAHMAN, FAZLUR. Islam (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 1966) 
(Paperback ed.) (New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1966, Anchor Books, A 641). (By an outstanding 
Muslim scholar. Perhaps the best general book on 
Islam by a Muslim.) 


HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD (Centre Cultural Islamique, 
Paris). Introduction to Islam (Hyderabad: Habib and 
Co., 1969) Address: 677 Station Road, Hyderabad 
(Deccan)-1. 


KHURSHID AHMAD (ed.) Islam. Its meaning and Message. 


(New Delhi: Ambika Publ., 1977). 
(Contribution on the Islamic outlook on life, on the 
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‘Prophet and the Qur'an, on the Islamic system etc. by 
outstanding Muslim scholars representative on the 
neo-fundementalist outlook, close to the Jamaat-i 


Islami). 


Introduction to Islam, published by the Henry Martyn 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1978) Address: P.O. Box 153, Hyderabad-1. (Twelve 
very basic chapters, on 87 pp.) 


An Introduction to Islam. Muslim Beliefs and Practices. 
4 parts. Cyclostyled. Rawalpindi: Christian Study 
Centre, 1975. (A quite comprehensive, lucidly written 
introduction to Islam for Christian students of theo- 
logy. With extensive and up-to-date bibliographies. ) 


Address: 126 B, Murree Road, Rawalpindi, Pakistani! 


1975. 


ASHRAF ALI THANVI. MAULANA. Bihisti Zewar 
(Heavenly Ornaments) (Delhi: Dini Book Depot. 
4160, Urdu Bazar, Delhi-6.) {A very widespread 
book, traditionally donated to Indian Muslim Women 
on the occasion of their wedding). 


I GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES 


IDEM. Islam: Muhammad and his Religion (\ndianapolis- 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1975)—The 
Library of Liberal Arts- (Forms a very useful introdu- 
ction to Islam through classical Islamic texts). 
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ERN E Islam New York. Washington Square Press, 


lil. HISTORY 


DANIEL, NORMAN. Islam and the West (Edinburgh: 
Univ. Press, 1960) (A very useful study of the rela- 
tions between Islam and Christendom). 


SCHACHT with BOSWORTH (eds) The Lagacy of Islam 
(London: OUP, 1974). (Completely reworked edition 
of the previous work.) 


IV. ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


WADDY, Ch. The Muslim Mind (London/New York: 
Longman, 1976) (A clear introductory explanation of 
Islam, esp.. but not exclusively, presented to non- 
Muslims. Includes much materials from personal 
interviews and correspondance with contemporary 
Muslims). 


SMITH, W. C. Islam in Modern History (Princeton: Univ. 
Press, 1975) (By a master in this particular field of 
studies). 


GIBB, H.A.R. Modern Trends in Islam (New York: Octagon 
Books, 1975) (Still relevent. By a great scholar of 
Islam). 
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V. MUHAMMAD 


ANDRAE, T. Muhammad, the Man and his Faith (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1960) (First published in 
1936, but not yet totally out of date.) 


RODINSON, M. Mohammad (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1973) p. 361. (The author, a Marxist, gives 
an excellent picture of the economic and social back- 
ground.) 


GUILLEAUME, A. The Life of Muhammad (Karachi: OUP, 
1955) p. 818. (A translation of the Sira = biography 
of the prophet by Ibn Ishaq. The introduction con- 
tains a discussion of the Sira literature in generai_) 


WATT, W. Montgomery. Muhammad, Prophet and States- 
man (London: OUP, 1964) (excellent.) 


VI. QUR'AN 


ARBERRY, A. J. The Qur'an Interpreted (London: OUP, 
1955) (A handy pocketsize translation; the translator 
tries to convey something of the rhythm and poetry 
of the original; a disadvantage is that the verses are 
not completely numbered.) 


ALI, A YUSUF, The Holy Qur’an (Text, translation and 
commentary) first published in Lahore: M. Ashraf, 
1934. Many subsequent editions. (As is usual with 
Muslim editions, the Arabic text and the English 
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version are given side by side. The straightforward 
translation is accompanied by copious notes which 
show the commentator’s deep acquaintance with Sufi 
thought, in the Indian tradition. There is also a run- 


ning commentary which attempts to give the essence 
of the Qur'an in free verse.) 


MUHAMMAD ALI, The Holy Qur'an (Arabic Text, Trans- 


lation and Commentary.) (Lahore: Ahmadiyyah 
Aujuman Isha‘at Islam, 1951.) 


PICKTHALL, MARMADUKE, The Meaning of the Glorious 


Qur'an. 

Text and explanatory translation. First published in 
1930. First bi-lingual editition in 1938. Beautiful 
reproduction of it: London: George Allen and Unwin. 
1976. Paperback edition of the English rendering 
only: Mentor Books, no. 375. (Pickthall’s translation 
is very widely accepted by English-speaking Muslims 
and combines a fairly high of philological correctness 
with beauty and style.) 


HOLY QUR'AN with English translation by M. Pickthall 


and Urdu translation by Maulana Fateh Muhammad 
Jallendhri. (Delhi: Kutubkhana Ishaat al-Islam 1977) 
address: Kutubkhana Ishaʻat-ul-Islam, 3775, Churi- 
walan, Delhi-6. Hadia Rs. 40. 


GAETJE, HELMUT. The Qur'an and its Exegesis (Selected 


texts with classical and modern Muslim interpreta- 
tions) (London: Routlege and Kegan Paul, 1976). 

(A useful introduction to the themes of the Qur'an as 
dealt with by selected texts from the Muslim Com- 
mentaries.) 
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CRAGG, K. The Event of the Qur'an (London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1971) p. 208 (A less technical, but perhaps 
more stimulating introduction than the usual ones. 
The themes of the Qur’an treated here in a fresh and 


original manner. 


CRAGG, K. The mind of the Quran (ibid., 1973) (Dealing 
with the significance of the Qur’an, for Muslims first 
of all but also for non-Muslims. The book helps to 
show that the Qur'an speaks to all men.) 


Vil. ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


WATT, W. M. Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburg: 
Univ. Press, 1962) (Sketchy. More through treatment 
of the early period in the following title.) 


WATT, W. M. The Formative Period of Islamic Theology 
(Edinburg: Univ. Press, 1973.) 


MACDONALD, D. B. Development of Muslim Theology 
(New York: 1903) Rpt. (Amarko Book Agency, B-42 
Amar Colony, Lajpat Nagar New Delhi-24 ) 


WENSINCK, A. J., The Muslim Creed (Cambridge 1932) 
Rpt. London: Frank Cass, 1965) (The classical study 
of the development of the ‘aqidah-s.) 


WATT, W. M. The Faith and Practice of all-Ghazali 


(London: Allen and Unwin, 1953) Rpt. by M. Ashraf, 
Lahore: 1963. Translation of al-Mungidh min al-dalal, 
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What delivers from error. 


y An important text of an 
important theologian.) 


Vill. ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 


FAKHRY, MAJID, A History of Islamic Philosophy (New 
York: Columbia, 1970) (Judicious and balanced treat- 
ment from the primary sources.) 


SHARIF, M. M. A History of Muslim Philosophy (with 
short account of other disciplines and the modern 
rennaissance in Muslim lands) 1 vol. in 2. (Wiesban- 
den: Harrassowitz, 1963-66. ) 

(Especially relevant to Indian libraries because its 
authors are outstanding Muslim scholars of the Sub- 
continent and write from the Indo-Pak perspective.) 


IX. MYSTICISM 


ARBERRY, A. J. Sufism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1950) 
Frequent rpts. (A little book made more precious by 
the number of texts translated.) 


NICHOLSON, R. A. Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cam- 
bridge: Univ. Press, 1921) Rpt. Delhi: Idarah-i 
Adabiyat-i Delhi, 1976.) 

(More technical, by an outstanding scholar in the 
ield.) 
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ZAEHNER, R. C. Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (London: 
Athlone Press, 1960.) 


SCHIMMEL ANNEMARIE, Mystical Dimensions of Islam. 
(Chapel Hill: The Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1975) 
(The book has grown’ out of the lectures of the great 
masters in the field, esp. in the field of non-Arab, 


Asian Sufism. 


X. HADITH AND ISLAMIC LAW 


AN-NAWAWLI'S FORTY HADITH trsl. by E. Ibrahim and 
D. Johnson-Davies. (Damascus: The Holy Koran 
Publishing House, P.O. Box 2409, 1977). (Bilingual 
edition of this most popular collection of Hadith.) 


SAHIH MUSLIM trsi. by a A. H. Siddiqui (Lahore: 
M. Ashraf, 1975) (There is available a good Delhi rpt. 
of this fundamental work, one of the six generally 
accepted collections.) 


COULSON, N. J. A History of Islamic Law (Edinburg: 
Univ. Press, 1964) (The special value of the book lies 
perhaps in the numerous examples given.) 


XI. CHRISTIAN APPROACHES TO ISLAM 


CRAGG, K. The Call of the Minaret (London: OUP, 1964) 
(A Perceptive study of Islam, with particular reference 
to the relation of modern Christian and Muslim to one 
another.) 
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PADWICK, CONSTANCE Muslim Devotions (London: 
SPCK, 1961) (A study of popular prayer manuals.) 


PARRINDER, G. Jesus in the Qur'an (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1965.) 


JOMIER, J. The Koran and the Bible (New York: Desclee, 


1964) (By one of the famous contemporary Christian 
scholars of Islam.) 


BROWN, DAVID. Christianity and Islam 1-5 (Jesus and 
God in the Christian Scriptures; The Cross of the 
Messiah; The Divine Trinity; The Church and the 
Churches). (London: Sheldon Press, 1967 ff.) (The 
first undertaking of this kind and certainly a good 
first effort to present the Christian faith to Muslims 
within their frame of reference.) 


VAN DER WERFF, LYLY L. Christian Mission to Muslims. 
The Record. Anglican and Reformed Approaches in 
India and the Near East 1800-1938 (South Pasadena, 
Calif. 91030, 533 Hermose Street: The W. Carey 
Library, 1977.) 


“Guidelines for Inter-Religious Dialogue“, published by the 
C.B.C.1. Commission for Dialogue, Varanasi, 1977. 


XI. SOME BASIC WORKS ON ISLAM ON THE 
SUBCONTINENT 


DE BARY, W. Th. Sources of Indian Tradition (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1960) (Contains most valuable 
introductions and extracts from originals in translation ` 
concerning the main aspects of the Islamic tradition 
in India.) 
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MUJEEB, M. The Indian Muslims (London: G. Allen and 
Unwin, 1967) (A comprehensive presentation of the 
culture of the Indian Muslims in historical perspective. 


Worked largely from the sources.) 


TITUS, MURRAY T. Islam in India and Pakistan A religious 
history of Islam in India and Pakistan (Calcutta: The 
Christian Literature Society, revised print 1959) (Full 
of important observations. In many ways out of date, 
but not yet superseded by any comparable work. 


AHMAD, AZIZ. Islamic culture in Indian Environment 
(Oxford: Calendon, 1964). (A collection of pionner- 
ing, original studies in the history of Indian Muslim 
culture. 


AHMAD, AZIZ. An Intellectual History of Islam in India 
(Edinburgh: Univ. Press, 1969) Islamic Surveys, °—~ 
(Clear and wide-ranging survey. Valuable bibliowia- 
phical information.) 


AHMAD, AZIZ. Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan 
1857-1964. (London: OUP, 1967) (Best comprehen- 
sive introduction to the subject.) 


HARDY, P. The Muslims of British India (Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1972) (A concise historical analysis by one of 
the foremost authorities in the field of Indo-Muslim 
history.) 


ABUL HASAN ALI NADWI, S. Muslims in India (Luck- 
now; Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
1976) (Lectures on various aspects of Muslim India 
Civilisation held on All-India radio by popular and 
respected contemporary Indian ‘alim.) 
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ABUL HASAN ALI NADWI, S. The Musalman. Social 
Life and Customs of the Indian Muslims (Lucknow : 
Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 1972). 


(An insider's explanation of Indian Muslim life to 
non-Muslims compatriots.) 


HUSAIN, ABID S. The Destiny of Indian Muslims (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1965). (An intelligent and 
lucid analysis of the problems facing the Indian 
Muslims shortly after independence and partition, Not 
yet wholly outdated.) 


MUSHIRUL HAQ. Islam in Secular India (Simla: Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, 1972). (Some of the 
crucial problems of the Muslims’ religious future in 
secular India, discussed by a scholar with traditional 
and modern background.) 


LOKHANDWALLA, S. T. India and Contemporary Islam. 
Proceedings of a Seminar (Simla: Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, 1971). (Contains many relevant 
papers by well-known Indian authors. Still very 
relevant ) 


GANI, G. H. Muslim Political Issues and National Integration 
(New Delhi: Sterling Publs., 1978.) (A dispassionate, 
well-documented discussion of the main problems of 
the Muslim minority in India: Urdu, Muslim Personel 
Law, Aligarh Muslim University, and Secularism — in 
the context of India’s strife for national integration.) 


AHMAD, IMTIAZ. Caste and Social Stratification among the 
Muslims (Delhi: (ed.) Manohar Book Service, 1973.) 


AHMAD, IMTIAZ. Family, Kinship and Marriage among 
Muslims in India (Delhi: Manohar Book Service, 
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1976.) (The editor of these two collections represents 
a new school of empirical, scholarly enquiry into the 
llfe and structures of Indian Muslim Society.) 


MILLER, ROLAND E. Mappila Muslims of Kerala A study 
in Islamic trends (Bombay: Orient Longman, 1976.) 
(Unprecedented study of an important regional group 
of Indian Muslims.) 


XII. MUSLIM VIEWS ON DIALOGUE 


ISMA‘IL R. AL-FARUQI, “The Muslim-Christian dialogue. 
A constructionist view’. in, Islam and the Modern Age 
VIII, no. 1 (Feb. 1977), pp. 5-36. 


MUHAMMAD TALBI, “Islam and Dialogue” in Islam and 
the Modern Age, vol. IX, no. 2 (May 1978), pp: 1-18; 
vol. IX, no. 3 (August 1978), pp. 35-46. 


Recent Indian Muslim views on Muslim-Christian dialogue 
are furthermore expounded by Christian W. Troll S.J., 
“Mosque and Church. Their contribution to inter- 
religious harmony and reconciliation” in Vidyajyoti 
Journal of theological reflection.’, Vol. XLIII, no. 1 
(Jan. 1979), pp. 16-24. 
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